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Another of those nice blotters of which we have already made 
mention showa a winged cherub carrying a Dictionary Holder under 
one arm and saying: "lam makfngaflying trip in the interest of educa- 
tion The basis of eduoatlou is the dictionary, and the base of the 
dictionary should be a Noyea Holder. The valued unabridged is of 
little value unless it Is ifetatable (look this word up). A book nela 
edge up gets full of dUat, aolled and spoiled unless hugged together 
with strong springs. Only the Holders manufactured by La Verne 
W. Noyes, the originator and inventor of Book Holders, have such 
springs." Send to him, at Chicago, a two cent stamp to pay posti^^e 
and receive in return this aeries of blotters. 
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For Summer and Winter Sports for Indoors and Outdoors. 

Cricket, La Crosse, Croquet, Fine Lawn Tennis Goods, 

Blazers, Hats. Caps, Pants, Belts, and the 

CELEBRATED "SLOCUM" TENNIS RACKET, 

Base Ball, Gymnasium, and General Sporting Goods. 

Send for Catalogues. 

A. a. SPAItDINO & BROS., 

941 Krriiiiliviiv NRW YORK. 108 Madison St.. CHIUAQO. 
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VALSE CAPRICE, (AmNtniflcEotooiHsen wwii.) - J. E. Ecker. 

I THINK OF THEE, ^,^°ro^"^o™A*b?'.tW««"gTSi™' Joim Wiboand. 
A LOVELY THOUGHT, (Song without words.) Fhanz Thome. 

Abare lelect Hst Unilc en bs gUatetl it il^ Uulo Stut. w Uitsl &w tiu pibilihu, 
Ign.. FISCMER, - 23Q Summit St., Toledo, C 
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/ have new and perfect dies for '^'^y ^mterKity 
iBadge used at the University, r*^^ are accaraWj; 
made from approved models, and ''rijorrect in every 
detail. With a well appointed factory arid skil,Ud work- 
men I can fill all orders rm]lfT:iJ,a^±t£>'£f»'^i'!^':. 
with the requirements of this trade I fMara«!6ii PERFECT 
SATISFACTION in every order entrusted to me. 

Address, 

J. F. NE^A^MAN, 

19 JOHN STREET, - - NEW YORK. 
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92.35 TO Albanv and Tbot. and 83. od 
First-class and 82.0 Second-class to 
Boston and Nbw England Cities, 
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BULED DAY 
DINING CA] 

IT IB THE ONLY LINE OPERATING 
PULLMAN CARS TO BOSTON AND NEW- 
ENGLAND VIA ALBANY. 

ENTIRE TRAINS ARE LIGHTED BY QA8 



CHARGE FOR FAST i..«^ „ 
PASSED ACCOMMODATIONS. 

Ji^>r detaiteil tn/armalion, tickets and reserva- 
tloDBln Pullman cars apply to your local ticket 
agent or to any ageot of all connecting lines of 
railway, or to CHICAGO ClTT Ticket Officrs, 
ia7Cr.AaKST.; and Dearborn Station, or aiMresi, 
L. a. CANNON, F. C. DONALD, 

Gen. Agt. for Receiver. Gen. Pass. Agt, 

CHICAGO- 



Tke BOSTON, NEW Ml CIICSGO,! LOS ANGELES lEJCNEBS' HGENCIES 

EVERETT O. F-ISK S, CO., Proprietors. 



^..h^^wf h^i^K^T^ College poaltions, 4.30 Academy and Private School poBitloDH,«5 
public High School positions, and 718 Grammar and Primary poaltlons. 

More than half these poaltlons have been HUed during the last two years. Send 
to the respective Ageucles for lOO-psBO Manual. i™'«- ™"u 
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Best either for Family Protection or 
Investment of Savings. Non-forfeit- 
able, world-wide, lowest cash rate. 



The high Btanaard of finish of nil our rack-^W. the extra grade of mnterlal osed In 
their manufacture, a* well as their playing and wearlnR qunllUoB will commena 
th«m to players «bo desire a good, article. Their superiority will be demonslralsd 
by a comparison with others o! English or American make. 

"ASSOCIATION" RACKETS 

r d seaha o. e. campbell, c has. a. chase, 

w w slocum jb a. ^- wright, t'- o. beach, 

Valentine 'g' hall, clarence hobakt. r. v. beach, 

B P. MCMULLE^ DEANE MILLER, G. M. BRINLEY, 



We have received many lellers, from a few of which we quote: 
" I have not a single fault to And with It, and am very glad to 

I am pleased with It."— R. D- Skabs. 

■■ I consider it the superior of any racket 1 have ever uaed."-0. S. C 

'■ 1 have It to thank for the beat playing I have ever done, and It gives me great 

pleneure to attestlts superiority over any other I have ever ased."-0nA3. A. CHaSK. 

The "Association Speolal." »9.2B. The "Aesoclatlon," S7.50. 
The •■Amerloan," »6.00. Strung wttli American Out. 

Other racketa from (1.00 up. Nets. Poles, Balls, etc. Catalogues. Mention this paper 

and get the club discount, 30 per cent. 

CRANBERY & CO., 80 Chambers St, NEW YORK. 
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" Important to the Student," "Important to the Professor," 
" Important to the Alumnus," "Important to the Public." 

ROSCHKR'S POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

THE SCIENCE OF POLITIOAL ECONOMY HISTORI- 
CALLY TREATED. By Professor Wilhelm Roseher, of the 
University at Leipzig. Translated from the 13th German edi- 
tion, witli an introduction to the second French edition bv 
M. Wolowski, bv Jno. J. Lalor. 3 vols. 8vo. cloth, $6,00; 
aheep,$7.00; half calf, $9.00. 

This edition is enriched by the French Introduction of Mr. 
Wolowski and two original chapters hjf Prof. Roseher, contrib- 
uted expressly for it on the all important questions of PAPER 
MONET and FREE TRADE. 

[From Hon. James B. Angell, President of the University of MichigaM.] 
No student who aspires to an extended knowledge of Politi- 
cal Economy will be able to dispense with the careful study of 
these volumes. I have warmly recorrimended the work to my 
own students, and find that in my instructions lam almost daily 
referring them to it. 
VOM HOIST'S CONSTITUTIONAL AMD POLITICAL HISTORY OF THE 

tINITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
THE CONSTITUTIONAL AND POLITICAL HISTORY OF 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. By Or. H. Von 
Hoist, Professor of American History in the University at 
Freiburg. Translated from the German by John J. Lalor and 
Alfred B, Mason. 5. vols. 

Clotb Sheep HuirCfllf Clotb Sheep HalfCalf 

Vol.1. IT50.18S2 t3.50 MW |S00 Vol. IV, ]BoO-i854 KSO !J.«0 (5.00 

Vol. IX. lB2«-lM(i 3.60 4.00 S.W Vol. V. 1864-1856 3 50 4 00 5 01) 

Vol. Ill, 1846 1860 a.bO 4,00 5.00 Vol. VI. 185a-18SB 2,50 3O0 4.00 

[Proin the CentrttI Law JoiirnaL] 
No student of the American political system can afford to be 

unacquainted with it. It is rich in historic materials and 

abounds with profound reflections. 
von HOIST'S COSSTTTUTIONAL LAW OF THE UJflTEB STATES. 

THE CONSTITUTIONAL LAW OF THE UNITED STATES. 

By Dr. H. Von Hoist, author of Von Hoist's Constitutional 

and Political History of the United State?. Authorized Edition. 

Translated by Mr. Albert Bishop Mason. 1 vol. Cloth, %-i net. 

TOH IHEKISG'S STRUGGLE FOR LAW. 

VON IHERING'S STRUGGLE FOR LAW. By Dr. Rudolph 
Von Ihering, Professor of Law at the University of Goettin- 
gen, Germany. Translated I'rora the 5th German Eilition by 
John J. Lalor, of the Chicago Bar. 1vol. 12mo. $1.50. 

'■ Tke Only SdentirU; Warh on Hie Subject,'' 

WAPLES ON FALIAHENTARY PRACTICE. 

A HANDBOOK ON PARLIAMENTARY PRACTICE, By 
Hon. Rufus Waples, LL. D. 1 vol. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 

Law Booksellepre and^^^ CALLAGHAN & CO., ChlCagO, 111, 
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GLOBE FURNITURE CO., - Northvffle, Mieh. 
-■.MEHCHilNT TaiLOH.:- 

No. 19 South Main Street, 

ANN ARBOR, - MICHIGAN. 



A two-cenl .t.mp .enl to L. W. Noy... Oblcngo, ivill bring you a 
package otnne quality blotter.. On.. bowing a cunning iltll. cup.d 
dr.«..ii only in a tr.«llng cp and grip, i. rcpr..enleil a. .sylng : I 
am a 'runner' for La Verne W. Noy.., tbe well-lcnown maker of Dic- 
tionary Hoblei,, and am ber. to point out tbe fact tbat a book b.ld 
wttb the edg. up will baoome HUed with duat, .oU.d and apo.led un- 
l.u b«B6»d tog.lb.r Witt .trong .print.. Tb. Koye. Holder, are tbe 
only one. tbn. clo.ely clasping tb. book. About IM.OOO are now In 
u,e and tbe later make, are .o greatly Improved-inde.d are .o perfect 
tbat Mr. Noyo. 1. »a becan.e notblng more I. de.ired or can be don. 
In this direction." 
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L. W. Noyes of Chicago, the maker of Dictionary Holders, sends 
upon receipt of a two-cent stfttiip to pay postage, a aeries of very pretty 
blotteraof most excellent quality. One has a cut of a little drum -major 
cupid at the head of two long columns of Dictionary Holdewi, and this 
Is bis speech : " I am a quiet little 'drummer' for the Noyes Holders. 
It la my mission to call atteotioo to the fact that theao are the only 
Holders that have sUong apnngs to hug the book firmly toeethei, 
thus keeplne ^° ^w*' °"^' °* ^^^ upturned edges. The possession of 
Noye'H Dictionary Holders has made about 125,000 families happy and 
accurate in the use of words. Buy a Noyes' Dictionary Holder from 
your bookseller and see how much more frequently, you will refer l« 
the dictionary." 
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COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES. 



Baccalaureate Address. 

BY FBEEIIDENT ANGKLL. 

THE HEROIC SPIRIT IN LIFE. 

In reading the life of Jeans Christ in the Gospels, one 
is struck by the fact that while inviting men to be his dis- 
ciples, he plainly instructed them that if they were to be 
his followers, and especially if they were to do conspicu- 
ous service in* his name, they must cherish a brave and 
heroic spirit. In most impressive language he declared to 
them that they must practice self-denial, that they must 
make pleasure subservient to duty, that they might be 
called to sever the dearest ties of friendship and love. To 
some of them he foretold a violent death. To the scribe, 
who early in the ministry of Christ proposed to follow him 
whithersoever he should go, he said, " the foxes have 
holes, and the birds of the air have nests ; but the Son of 
Man hath not where to lay his head." To another man 
who proposed to follow him, but wished first to bury his 
dead, he uttered that astonishing command, " follow me, 
and let the dead bury their dead." When he sent out the 
twelve apostles, he announced to them in the clearest 
terms that they would be hated, delivered up to the coun- 
cils, and scourged in the synagogues, that the brother 
should deliver up the brother to death, and the father the 
child. "Think not," he exclaimed, " that 1 am come to 
send peace on earth : I c&me not to send peace, but a 
sword. A man's foes shall be they of his own household.' 
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4 OOMMENOEMBST EXERCISES. 

Does it seem to you that language like this was ill- 
suited to attract followers to the great Teacher ? But he 
practiced no devices to secure disciples. His aim was to 
make knowu the truth. He wanted no followers save 
those who were willing to accept the truth and shape their 
lives by it. Yet he did not altogether lack for disciples. 
Many indeed like the rich young man, whom he directed 
to give away all his posseaaions-to the poor, found his say- 
ings too hard, and went not after him. But he did find 
men of the very sort he was seeking. A little company 
gathered about him who were willing to share his priva- 
tions, to confront the contumely of men, to endure perse- 
cution, and at last to be stretched upon the cross, or to 
bow their heads to the executioner's sword. 

And this fact is in accord with what we see every- 
where. The call for men of heroic spirit brings he.roes to 
the front. Who ever knew to go unanswered the call of the 
military commander for men to lead " the forlorn hope," 
and to make the most desperate charge ? Danger itself 
has a charm for the brave. The sailor is fascinated by the ' 
very perils of the sea. The soldier who cannot be hired 
to serve in time of peace and safety gladly volunteers for 
the service of death. There is a heroic spirit in men of 
brave and noble soul that makes them welcome hard and 
honorable service. Obedience to duty is the regnant 
spirit of true hearts. Pile up obstacles in their path of 
duty, and you stimulate rather than quench their zeal. If 
our Lord had promised easy and luxurious service, he 
might have been followed by an army of weaklings or sy- 
barites. But he wanted men, bold, true, faithful, large- 
hearted men, who should endure to the end. Therefore 
he softened no feature in hia picture of the life of those 
who were to do his work. He set forth in detail the trials 
which they should undergo. He bade them coant the cost 
before they enlisted under his banner. So it came to pass 
that this band of twelve proved themselves with a single 
exception th« royal souls of Judea, who laid so deep and 
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strong tha foundations of his church that the gates of hell 
have not prevailed againat it. 

He did indeed promise them divine help In their great 
tasks. He even assured them that his yoke was easy and 
his burden light, and so they are to those who are in spir- 
itual harmony with him, even when their trials are grav- 
est. The martyrs sang hymns of joy in the midst of the 
flames. His gracious words of comfort were not intended 
to kill out the Jieroic spirit in men , rather to make heroism 
easy and glorious. God's service does not rob man of the 
highest qualities of manhood, but rather calls them into 
action and develops them to perfection. The belief once 
cherished that Christianity values only the passive virtues, 
- that it can endure and suffer, but not achieve, is utterly 
false. It is to conquer the world, not alone by resisting 
evil and bearing persecution, but also by the aggressive 
virtue of going forth with its glorious niessages and carry- 
ing them to the ends of the earth. It is not to win its vic- 
tories by sitting patiently behind theological breastworks 
and awaiting attack, but by sallying forth from its re- 
doubts and storming the strongholds of sin. The loftiest, 
most vigorous, most manly type of character must be the 
Christian character. It must have the heroic Spirit which 
is ready both to bear and to do hard things for the sake of 
the truth. 

Times have changed since our Lord was on earth. In 
this land at least men are not often persecuted for right- 
eousness' sake. Many of the trials «f his apostles are not 
our trials. Nevertheless every life now has its obstacles 
and its trials. Now as Chen no man who has not some- 
thing, of the heroic spirit can expect very signal success in 
life. None of us have been chosen for such preeminent 
work as fell to the twelve elect companions of Christ. But 
surely you, who have been by a kind Providence set apart 
for years from the ordinary cares of life to complete a 
course of special training here, are elect men and women 
in such a sense that you are under the exceptional re- 
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" COMMBirCBMENT EXERCISES, 

sponeibility which flows from the enjoyment of exceptional 
opportunities. You are called to high and special service. 
I Tenture to believe that not one of you purposes to be a 
mere dilellante, to float lazily down the stream of life, 
without an active effort to reach some worthy goal . Every 
one of you feels that his real work in life is now truly to 
begin, and every one is burnin* to make a good beginning. 
At the first blast of the trumpet of war in '61, how quickly 
the halls of this Dniversily and of every college in the 
land were emptied of students, who heard the call for he- 
roic sacrifice. Happily peace reigns now, but the air is 
resonant with calls for men of heroic mould to enter upon 
every worthy vocation, and the civic life of to-day has 
scope enough for the best endeavor of every heroic spirit. 
Let us see what are some of the demands which life is to 
make on you for lofty purpose, manly courage and strenu- 
ous toil, if you are to render worthy service. 

1. Those homely virtues, patience and industry, are 
required in abundant measure, especially in the years just 
before you. To persona who are ardent in temperament, 
ambitious of success, ready for toil, and conscious of power 
to perform difficult tasks, there come few experiences in 
life harder to bear than the enforced waiting for opportun- 
ities to exercise one's gifts, which so often marks the be- 
ginning of one's professional career. The painful stillness 
of the freshly rented office, unbroken by the welcome in- 
trusion of any client or patient, wears on the restless 
spirits like solitary imprisonment. The loneliness of the 
wilderness is more cheerful than this solitude among men. 
The young graduate, with his teacher's diploma in hand, 
sits scanning the horizon round in quest of that ideal 
school board which is willing to take a teacher" without 
experience," and he sadly wonders how one is^ever to gain 
any experience, except that of hope deferred. If I refer 
to my own personal experience, it is because I hope it may 
furnish a ray of comfort in the coming months to some one 
of you. The most wretched weteks of all my life were 
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those immediately following my graduation, when I 
sought in vain an opportunity to give instruction on any 
subject to anybody. To feel that apparently after all 
your trouble to prepare yourself for usefulness, the great, 
selfish, busy, greedy world haa no use for you, cares noth- 
ing for you, halta not for a moment to express the least 
sympathy for you, much less to help you, this tries of 
what stuif you are made. But my trial came to an end by 
my receiving after a time and gladly accepting a call to 
teach one half blind boy at a salary of four hundred dol- 
lars a year, and so I gained experience if not wealth. I 
counsel you in such circumstances to take any position, 
however humble, if you are competent to fill it, rather 
, than to sit in idleness bemoaning" your bad fortune. To 
fill a humble position well ia the best way to secure a call 
to a higher position. And in due time you will all find 
your opportunities. But whatever pursuit you undertake, 
you will do well to enter upon it with the heroic purpose 
to maintain your courage and persistence through those 
> trying days of slow progress, which are generally encount- 
ered at the beginning of a professional career. 

If patience is required at the beginning, a heroic spirit 
of trial is needed to carry one on to the heights of eminent 
success. In the sharp and pitiless competitions of Ameri- 
can life, even the most gifted men can hold positions at 
the front in suph callings as most of you are likely to fol- 
low only by strenuous, systematic, incessant toil. Per- 
haps no error is more common to persons at your stage in 
life than to suppose that brilliancy of intellect will suffice 
for them without hard work. No j ustification for this belief 
is found in the careers of great scholars, great merchants, 
great engineers, great physicians, or great lawyers. With 
few exceptions the most brilliant men have achieved solid 
and lasting results only by the most prolonged and ardu- 
ous toil. Occasional dashes of hard work, what the boat- 
ing men would call spurts in the race, are easily made un- 
der some temporary excitement. But it is the oarsmen 
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who rely on the long, atroiiK, and steady stroke which can 
be carried from goal to goal rather than those who rely on 
dashes and spurts between long stretches of languid row- 
ing, that win in the race. 

Now all of yoa start out with enthusiasm enough to 
carry you bravely on for some distance in your careers. 
The novelty of your occupation, the joyful consciousness 
that you are standing on your own feet and doing man's 
work in a manly way, that you are fairly launched in your 
profession, furnish ^sufficient stimulation for a time. But 
when the novelty has gone, when you find that day after 
day brings the same wearisome routine, wlien you find, as 
every man does find, that a large part of hia work may be 
deemed drudgery, when you see that much of it makes 
less display than you had expected, and so adds very 
slowly, if at all, to your reputation, then with what spirit 
are you to meet the situation ? At that stage in life some 
lose their enthusiasm, drop down their ambition, and be- 
come spiritless workers by routine. They do just enough 
to earn a scanty living in an obscure way, and attempt 
nothing more. Some abandon their vocation in whole or 
in part, and dabble first in this and then in that sort of 
business. Some spend their days in migrating from oue 
calling to another, and accomplish nothing of consequence 
in any. Now you do well to hold at the outset the vision 
of these exigencies before you, and to carry to your work 
the heroic purpose to push through all obstacles with an 
industry that never flags. Persistence, pluck, push, will 
be requip^d. But if you have fair talent, a manly char- 
acter, and have not made some great mistake in your 
choice of a calling, these will in the ^nd win you at least 
respectable success. 

2. The somewhat conspicuous positions in society, 
for which your training should have fitted you, demand 
that you should cherish high moral ideals. It is unhappily 
true that a certain percentage of educated men disappear 
oil leaving our universities^ and are scarcely heard of 
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again. But, as a rule, the intelligent lawyer or physician 
or clergyman or teacher or the educated business man 
does occupy a higher eminence in his community and ex- 
ercise a more commanding influence in society than the 
mass of men about him. He is called to a certain leader- 
ship in shaping public opinion on many points. It is 
proper that you should aspire to this sort of leadership. 
It is a duty of educated men to impart the benefits of their 
learning and culture, to those about them. We maintain 
that the advantages of this University are by no means 
confined to those who have studied here, but that through 
them the University indirectly carries its blessings to 
every corner of the state. It plants in every town and 
hamlet men and women, who are fitted by their training 
to be of intellectual and moral service to their neighbors, 
and so it illumines the whole state. It is you, and such as 
you who are called thus to represent us. The power 
which yout special training may give you brings its perils 
as well as its rewards. To a man of selfish, greedy, un- 
worthy spirit it ofi'ers grave temptations; to the very best 
man it offers at times some temptations to swerve from 
the highest moral ideals. To practice one's profession in 
a high and noble spirit, to wield one's influence unself- 
ishly for the public good, never in any stress of circum- 
stances to lower one's standard of action, this requires a 
brave, persistent, and lofty spirit. It calls for something 
mote than that ordinary sort of integrity, which forbids 
one to cheat or lie. It demands the high purpose, the 
fixed resolve, the heroic determination to meet every ex 
igency of life with the most unfaltering devotion to the 
right. Only men of the best moral strain do under all 
vicissitudes and temptations hold themselves up to this 
elevated moral plane. But it is they alone who worthily 
fulfil the high vocation of educated men. 

3. What has been said is true in general at all times. 
But it is also to be remembered that each age brings its 
own peculiar duties and trials to its leaders- It needs no 
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seer to predict what are some of the important subjects 
which are to call for the bravest and best work of those of 
you, who are to shape public opinion and guide public ac- 
tion. Let us notice a few. 

It is clear that every good man is to be called to take 
his stand for purity in political management. Public in- 
dignation at political impurity has been to a promising 
degree awakened through the coimtry. The law which 
has been passed in one state, requiring the publication of 
the election expenses of candidates, and the laws enacted 
in several states, providing for methods of voting intended 
to make bribery fruitless, the steady, though too slow, 
progress of the principles of civil service, are encouraging 
signs. But, after all, no one of you will have gone far in 
political activities without coming into relations with 
many men, who have no respect for what they call the 
senseless scruples and absurd squeamishness of the advo- 
cates of reform in political methods. These men still have 
great power, and you may soon find yourselves called to 
choose between abandoning your devotion to purity and 
straightforwardness, and being trampled ruthlessly under 
their feet. In the larger cities this is especially true. 
You have to-day no doubt what you would do in such a 
dilemma. But when in the heat of a campaign the 
pressure to decide is really on you, and so many men of 
political experience and influence are ridiculing your scru- 
pulous sensitiveness, alluring you with the hopes of re- 
wards for compliance with their views, and threatening 
you with neglect or hostility as the punishment for non- 
compliance, be assured you will need all the heroic blood 
in your veins to stand fast by the right, and endure to the 
end. You will be told that your political opponents are 
resorting freely to the methods you condemn, and that 
you must fight the devil with his own weapons. Beware 
that before this specious appeal you do not soon find your- 
self enlisting in the service of the evil one himself. The 
hope of purifying and elevating American political meth- 
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ods lies in the younger men rather than in the older men, 

many of whom have too long been familiar with objec- 
tionable practices without protesting against them. But 
the younger men are not going to achieve this result with- 
out a long and brave and even heroic struggle. Not a few 
of them will be won over to the enemy even on the field 
of battle by the heavy bribes oifered to them. I trust no 
such deserter will go from your ranks. But, believe me, 
you will need all your courage and high resolve and firm- 
ness to crowd back the foe, stand fast by your colors and 
share in the glory of the victory, which we all hope 
awaits the righteous cause. 

Again, you are appearing on the stage of action, when 
grave social problems are agitating the world as perhaps 
they have not agitated it since the breaking up of the 
feudal system. The sharpest conflicts just before 
you are those involving the relations of capital and labor. 
The old wage system is evidently undergoing a serious 
modification. The application of machinery to industrial 
processes, the- control of large numbers of men in vast 
workshops by one man, the increase through facilities of 
communication of the power of combination among work- 
men, not of one trade only, but of several trades, the 
wide-spread conviction among laborers that they are not 
receiving their proper share of the products of industry 
are raising complicated social and economic problems 
which this generation" must endeavor to solve. These 
problems you should endeavor to understand. You should 
be prepared to do your part in finding a solution of them, 
and in securing public acquiescence in a right solution of 
them. It may require courage for men holding the posi- 
tions which you will be called to fill, not to become sub- 
servient either to those conservative men of wealth, who 
resist all change in our industrial arrangements, or to 
plausible theorists, who perceiving clearly the disabilities 
and grievances of some of the laboring classes under our 
present industrial system, and depicting them with burn- 
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ing word3 which stir our sympathies, yet commend to ua 
only desperate i-emedies which threaten the very frame- 
work of society. To stand for the rights of the toiling 
masses without being demagogical, and "at the same time 
without obsequiousness to the rich to resis.t wild schemes, 
which, however honestly advocated, menace the best in- 
terests of the poor as well as of the rich, to help society 
through this transitional period in industrial life, requires 
wisdom and conscientiousness and courage from every 
educated man who does his full part in the work. 

Closely allied to the transition, which we are passing 
through, in our industrial life, is the transition through 
which our government, as well as other governmenls, is 
passing, from narrower to wider functions. No observing 
m^an can fail to see that changes in industrial and in 
financial metiiods-, the progress of seientific invention, and 
the increased facilities of intercommunication, not to 
epeali: of other inituences, are laying upon governments, 
municipal, state, and national, new and important duties. 
A thousand things which lifty years ago, when the laiaser- 
faire doctrines of economy and government so widely 
prevailed, no legislature or parliament would have thought 
of doing, are now constantly done by our state legislatures, 
our municipal corporations and by congress, almost with- 
out protest. What may be called the socialistic tendency — 
using the word socialistic in a philosophic sense — has been 
and still is rapidly gaining ground in legislation and civil 
administratioo. I need only mention our laws regulating 
inter-state commerce, those tixing hours of labor, those 
compelling employers of laborers to provide for the bodily 
protection of the workmen, those providing certain kind? 
of labor to women and children, those aiming to restrain 
combinations and l^pusts, those giving municipalities the ex- 
clusive control of the supply of water and gas, as familiar 
illustrations of the present strong drift towards enlarging 
greatly the functions of government. I am not now dis- 
eogsing the question whether this tendency is wise or not. 
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I am only directing your attention to the fact that the 
tendency exists and is increasing in strength, and for the 
purpose of warning you that it is going to present to you, 
who are to take part in publicafFairs, many delicate and 
difficult questions. In acting on these great care and even 
great courage may be required. How far shall this drift 
be allowed to go? How far shall the individual be res- 
trained in his industrial and commercial enterprise by the 
state? To what extent shall the paternal spirit be exer- 
cised by government in guiding and caring for the indi- 
vidual? A thousand new applications of these old 
questions bid fair to be pressed upon your attention, and 
under circumstances which may offer strong temptations 
to you to swerve from following your honest convictions. 
Opportunities will be afforded in abundance to many of you 
to show whether you are demagogues, watching only for 
winds of popular favor which shall waft you into office, 
or men, brave aa well as thoughtful, daring to stand by the 
decisions which your judgment approves concerning the 
true functions of municipal, state, and national govern- 
ments. 

Equally pertinent illustrations might be drawn from 
the domains of ethical, philosophical and religious 
thought, concerning which there are in this age so many 
conflicting views, to show how you are to need both clear 
vision and the courage of your convictions, if you are to 
wield a positive and a beneficient influence. Doubtless 
every age is, in a true sense, transitional, bridging the 
space between the past and the future. But there seems 
good ground for saying that this age is, in a very em- 
phatic sense, modifying old views and customs in several 
important fields of thought and action, and to such a de- 
gree as to call for the best-trained minds, the most honest 
hearts, and the bravest servants of truth to secure to the 
next generation the blessings and to avert from them the 
disasters of an age of marked change. This is why I am 
appealing to you who may rise to leadership to cherish 
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the largest, noblest and most heroic spirit in life, to be 
sincere, to be true to your own consciences, to be faithful 
to God, under all the stress of temptations which may 
assail you. 

But some of you, perhaps most of you, will say 
with becoftiiug humility, that you are not looking to the 
posts of conspicuous leadership, but rather to the dis- 
charge of such modest duties as fall to the great mass, 
even of college bred men and women. Still, even if you 
are not called to positions of preeminent responsibility, 
you may well cherish the brave and heroic spirit which 
has been already commended. No harder test of exaUed 
courage awaits the general at the head of his troops than 
is laid upon the lonely private on picket duty at night in 
the face of the foe. In bearing the anguish of years of 
sickness, in enduring reverses in bupiness, in sustaining 
the heavy burdens of many an obscure life, the mena 
aegua in arduia may be as truly shown as on a battle- 
field, on which nations gaze with bated breath. History 
has preserved to us the precious names of a few of the 
heroes of the race. But have you ever thought what a 
handful these are, compared with the great hosts of men 
and women, who had the stuff of martyrs in their souls, 
yet whose names are forever lost to us? In the olden 
time what a glorious company there was of them, who 
"were stoned, were sawn asunder, were tempted, were 
slain with the sword, wandered about in sheepskins and 
goatskins, being destitute, afflicted, tormented, of whom 
the world was not worthy,*'— but whose names have never 
been found on pillar or parchment, and are written only 
on the golden leaves of God's great book of remembrance 
in Heaven. I love to think how populous the world is 
with unrecognized heroes. All about us, nay, on these 
v»ry benches are men as capable as Ridley or Latimer of 
going to the stake for the truth. What an inspiring revel- 
ation the civil war gave us of the heroism that, unknown 
to us, was slumbering in human hearts in every town and 
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village and farm-house. A wise providence may draw on 
the humblest of you to meet some great energency in life 
with the bravest and noblest spirit, of which the human 
soul is capable. Be ready for the call, assured that 
though men may not proclaim your fame, God forgets no 
worthy deed and no high purpose. Kejoice in the thought 
that He lays special honor on those whom he calls to en- 
dure hardness as good soldiers of Jesus Christ. 

Does the philosophy of life which underlies our ex- 
hortations seem to be stern and exacting? iSurely it is no 
more so than that which breathes through the teachings of 
our Lord and Master. If any one of you has no higher 
aim than to drift lazily down the stream of existence, per- 
haps you can so drift, but the question is whether such a 
voyage is worth making. I am sure that to-day loftier 
purposes inspire your hearts. Earnest and strenuous 
views of the significance and opportunities and responsi - 
biUties of life are not unwelcome to you. The challenge 
which life flings down to to you do-day you are ready 
to accept with a dauntless spirit. Your brave hearts 
glow with the gaudia certam.inis. The contest attracts 
you rather than repels you. Possibly the peril of some of 
you springs from undue confidence and untried courage. 
But I would not utter one syllable to abate that confi- 
dence or shake that courage. Press bravely forward. 
Cherish your noblest and most heroic purposes. If God 
sends you to the thickest of the fight for righteousness and 
truth, remember that He does it because He would bring 
your character to its highest development, and because 
the victory of righteousness and truth is the supreme end 
He has in view. Rejoice that He has pronounced His 
highest benediction on your life by calling you to be a co- 
worker with Him in establishing His kingdom on earth. 
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MNl OF THE UNIVEHSTTlr, 

Ladies and Gentlemen : Before entering upon Ihe dis- 
charge of a duty which, by time-honored custom, pertains 
to the office of President on such occasions as this, permit 
me to express the opinion that the honor of being chosen 
to preside at your annual gathering could have been more 
worthily bestowed among those, whom active service in 
the Association has entitled to it. Nevertheless, as a 
token of your kindly feeling, the compliment ia the more 
appreciated because unmerited; and I count myself for- 
tunate in the privilege of addressing a company of men 
and women who share with- me in loyalty to the same 
Alma Mater, and consecration to the same life-work. 

With the purpose that my words to you to-day shall 
bear some relation to the objects of our existence as an or-. 
ganizatton, I bring for your thought thi.s practical theme: 
The department of Medicine and Surgery, and her Alumni 
Association; their Common Aims, and the means of se- 
curing them; — and I do so with the confidence that in an 
audience like this one, capable of appreciating the true 
dignity, and the high possibilities of the medical pro- 
fession, as well as the existing imperfect realization of our 
ideal, and competent to judge concerning measures for 
promoting its attainment, euch a subject, however crudely 
presented, cannot fail to elicit general interest. 

I think it may be said, without invidious comparison, 
that in no other profession does the truest and highest 
success depend upon, the possession of qualifications so 
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many and so various. To iiliistrate this Btatement, and 
emphasize the importance of our subject, it may be well 
to premise a glance at some of the elements which consti- 
tute excellence in our profession, and briefly review those 
■ qualities, natural imd acquired, which- we must indus- 
triously cultivate in the springtime of preparation fo"r 
practice, and the summer season of ripening experience, 
if we would reap, in the mellow autumn days of full ma- 
turity, "some thirty, some an hundred fold," not so much 
in material products as in the richer, more satisfying, and 
more enduring fruits of honor, gratitude, and affection 
from our fellow men, and the happiness of a life devoted 
to helpful service. 

(l). In reference to some of his qualifications, 
it may be said of the physician, as of the poet, 
" nascitur, noii 'fit"; for thsra are certain innate gifts, 
peculiarly adapting their possessor for a physician's life, 
which have a large influence in determining his choice of 
an occupation, and facilitating the labors of his whole fu- 
ture course. 

(a) III mental traits the law of natural fitness, 
though applying to all the higher vocations, and in them 
all afi'ording a facility whose lack the most patient prac- 
tice can but partially compensate, applies with peculiar 
force to the profession of medicine ; and fortunate is the 
physician who has that indefinable genius by which he 
readily acquires such qualifications as these, the gentle 
manner and hopeful bearing, grateful and reassuring in 
the sickroom; the quick ear, necessary for ascultation; 
the sensitive touch, susceptible of education to great de- 
licacy; the power of self'oommand, enabling his judgment 
to control his impulse; acuteness in noting symptoms, 
skill in eliciting them, and clear perception to grasp their 
Import; promptness of decision, on which may hang great 
issues ; a true eye, mechanical skill, and deftness of man- 
ipulation, all of them invaluable in surgery ; and, finally, 
boldness, tempered by cautiousness. 
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(h). Of no little importance, too, is the inheritaiice of 
a sound body, endowed with recuperative power sufficient 
to maintain that perfect health so essential to the per- 
formance of exhausting mental labor under the hardships" 
and privations pertaining to the physician's lot. Self de- 
nial id the rule of hia life, for he holds his time, strength 
and skill ever subject to the call of suffering humanity. 
In the facetious words of an old song — 

The (loetor'a styled a gentleman. 

But this. I bolil, is humming, 
For, like a tavern waiting-man, 
To every call ' he's comiog.' 

Devoting his life to a science and art than which no 
other is makingmore rapid advance, the doctor must de- 
vote much sti-ength to study if he would ride the flood- 
wave of progress, and not be leit to circle on the side 
eddies of antiquated methods and routine practice: he 
must also be sustained by no little physical buoyancy, not 
to be depressed by the minor strains of suffering and com- 
plaint with vhich his ears are ever filled ; while hie mind 
and heart can never roll off their burdens, of anxiety for 
the priceless interests entrusted to his care; compassion 
for sufferers whom his skill cannot cure ; and sympathy in 
bereavements which he is powerless to avert. 

(2). Recognizing the great advantage accruing from 
the possession of these natural qualities, which, however, 
is not an absolute " sine qua non " of success, we may next 
consider what acquired qualities constitute the ascending- 
steps toward eminence, each following another in depend- 
ent succession, aa on a ladder whose lowest round invites 
the foot of childhood, while its top rests amid the clouds 
that halo the stars.of our professional firraarhent, 

(a) However strong may be the native love of study, 
the first, step will be made in learning how to study; for, 
to become a student requires no little time and labor, since 
it involves the formation of habits of correct observation, 
painstaking research, discriminating analysis, and logical 
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conclusion,— habits which have no mushroom growth, but 
result oniy from a process of mental training. The com- 
mon school courses will no more than suffice to lay well 
this foundation ; and one who aspires to high surgical 
skill may profitably, while learning to be a student, learn 
also to be a mechanic to the extent of acquiring sufficient 
manual training to secure that dexterity in the use of in- 
struments, the want of which hampers many a theoreti- 
cally good surgeon. 

(h) A coramcm school education fulfills the present 
■conditions of admission to the Medical Department, and 
many are ready to say that it is enough;— that this 
amount of preparation, with a certificate of good moral 
character, should suffice to open wide the door of ad- 
mission to any medical school. It is more than our fath- 
ers had, and how often it is said to a young practitioner, 
"if you make Aalf as good a doctor as your father, or 
your preceptor, you m'ay feel well satisfied," But the 
student who aims high has not far to look to see other 
things well worth stopping to pick up ; and if the youth or 
maiden who has graduated from the High School of to day 
has had opportunity to gain as much knowledge as had a col- 
lege valedictorian of a hundred years ago, this fact should 
suggest that present conditions are favorable for main- 
taining the same comparative rate of acquirement to the 
completion of a correspondingly higher product. The 
broad culture which should form an accompaniment to 
high scientific and professional attainments demands more 
than the primer reading in such branches as History, 
Botany, Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, English Liter- 
ature, and Ancient and Modern Languages which alone 
can be crowded into the Grammar ^nd High School 
courses; and experience amply proves that the only time 
for prosecuting general studies with advantage is before 
beginning the professional, for that course will be fully oc- 
cupied with its own special work, and after one has be- 
come engaged in the labors and cares of practice, nothing 
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more is possible than the most desultory reading on any- 
other than professional lines. Passing by without separ- 
ate mention the value of all other branches of study in- 
cluded in a liberal education, I do not hesitate to say 
that the knowledge of languages to be gained in a collegi- 
ate course will amply repay the trouble, expense, and four 
years of time involved, even if the student must labor with 
his hands to supply the wants of his brain. It is too much 
the fashion of iate to decry the study of Latin and Greek 
as being time wasted on dead languages which might bet- 
ter be devoted to something more practical. Those who 
take this view either forget, or have failed to learn, that 
these languages are not dead, but that they live, — live on 
every page of our English dictionaries; in every text-book 
used in our schools; in every classical or scientific trea- 
tise : indeed, in every magazine and newspaper of the day. 
A familiar acquaintance with them is valuable, not alone 
for the peculiar form of mental discipline acquired by 
their study ; nor chiefly because they have been made the 
medium and thesaurus of the sublimest models of poetry 
and oratory of all times, and which cannot be perfectly 
reproduced in translations; but principally in a practical 
view, for the reason that our own language is an out- 
growth from their roots to such a degree that a knowledge 
of the latter is indispensable to the ready comprehension 
of a whole vocabulary of words in common use, and es- 
pecially of the bulk of the technical terms used in medi- 
cine and its collateral sciences. The long, hard words en- 
countered even in the fundamental branches of Anatomy, 
and Physiology, which, to the student unversed in Latin 
and Greek, are a " stumbling block, and rock of oifense,". 
because he must tediously memorize them, and labor- 
iously attach them, as so many labels, to their respective 
objects, without the slightest idea why bones, muscles, and 
nerves should have such 'jaw-breaking' names, — to the 
classical student suggest, at their first familar sound, their 
derivation, construction, and meaning; and quickly fix 
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themselves in his memory by aesqciatioii with the things 
and functions for which they staad. As for the 
modern languages, to say nothing of Uieir growing 
use in every-day life, resulting from the ever- increasing 
influx of foreigners to our shores, it is a patent fact that 
the Iinowledge of them is the key to unlock some of the 
richest stores of original investigation in science, and ren- 
der available to the American medical student some of 
the best cliniques arid hospitals of the world. 

(c) In consequence of the number and complication 
of the factors entering into the problem, including, the 
operations of mutually modifying vital and chemical forces 
within the organs and tissues, hidden from the senses ex- 
cept as partially manifested by results, Medicine can 
never be reduced to an exact science, but must ever re- 
main largely experimental: hence it is not too much to' 
say that no one more than the physician needs to be a 
profound student of both the lore of recorded experience, 
and the book of natural phenomena. The technical ac- 
quirements which make him an efficient ally of nature 
must be gathered over a large range, for he who covets 
the ability to detect lurking causes of diseases; to under- 
derstand obscure morbid conditions ; to read the language 
of mutual sympathies; to weigh mysterious reciprocal in- 
fluences of mind and body; then to wisely select, and 
skillfully apply remedies, must reap in many fields ; study- 
ing, under Human Anatomy, the situalion and structure 
of parts; under Human Physiology, the mechanism and 
functions of organs; under Chemistry, the composition 
atid changes of substances; under Pathology, the nature 
and cure of abnormal conditions— Including the whole do- 
main of Surgery; under MetaphysieSi mental states, nor- 
mal and deranged; and following, more or Jess minutely, 
the ramifications of these general subjects into numerous 
special sciences and arts. It seems self-evident that the 
most profitable pursuit of such subjects will be made by 
the one who has laid the broadest foundation in prolimi- 
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nary acquirements and discipline; while reflection impels 
to the conclusion that there is scarcely a branch of study, 
— n^t strictly technical — that has not something to con- 
tribute toward the building up of the physician. 

(d) Not less important in perfecting the medical 
man, and equally essential in all degrees of natural abil- 
ity and mental culture, is the work of character building. 
If so great excellence be desirable in the two lower mem- 
bers of the human trinity, manifestly, nothing short of a 
harmonious moral development will secure a symmetrical 
whole. When the attempt is made to maintain the 
highest constructive changes in a body and nind that are 
wedded to a soul undergoing the processes of (i^estructive 
metamorphosis, — to make sup'reme the law of life in parts 
of a complex being whose will is dominated by the law of 
death, — only one result ie realized in experience, or possi- 
ble in the nature of things, " If a house be divided against 
itself, that house will not be able to stand," and the moral 
nature that follows the steep descent of intemperance and 
vice, drags with itthe fine physique and the brilliant intel- 
lect, to utter depravity. Or if, through a spirit not corrupt, 
but avaricous, the practice of the healing art be degraded to 
a mere mercenary occupation, for the money there is in it, 
then, too, the ideal is missed, because the higher faculties 
and impulses, without whose active aid the top of the lad- 
der cannot be reached, become atrophied trough disuse, 
or have their wings clipped to conform their flight to the 
attainment of a low aim. In practice, as well as in senti- 
ment, " it is more blessed to give than to receive," and the 
self centred man can no more reach his perfect growth 
than a tree could flourish and spread by keeping its 
crude juices in the root, lest, in conforming to the condi- 
tions of its own sustehance, elaboration of sap in the 
leaves should result in giving forth oxygen for the support 
of animal life. "There is that scattereth, and yet in- 
creaseth," and large is the opportunity which the physician 
has for growth by giving freely of the power for good that 
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is in him to the necesBities of his fellows. Having en- 
trance, through the doorway of sufFering and sorrow, into 
the sanctuary of the heart, if strong in moral fibre, clean 
of hands, and [jure in thoughts, he may gain such hold 
upon the confidence, and influence over the lives of the 
people as is accorded to no other. He, who, in self-for- 
getting beneficence aspires, like Abou Ben Adhera of 
old, to enroll himself upon the angels' scroll as lover of 
his fellowmen, when again the angelic radiance shall 
reveal the names of those whom love of God 'has blessed, 
may there behold his own in lead of all the rest. 

Let it not be said that, because such an ideal as this 
cannot be realized in an ab|olate sense for the whole pro- 
fession, by reason of the inherent imperfection of all things 
human, and of the fact that sin is in the world, therefore 
the consummation of the highest type should not be 
striven for; but rather let it be remembered that success 
never out-soars the endeavor ; the fixing of a lofty aim is 
a help to high attainment; and the more nearly vertical 
the flight, the greater the altitude reached. It is true that 
not all can achieve the highest position; "star difi'ereth 
from star in glory," and one man differs from another in 
gifts, but, as each star is perfect in its own degree, so 
should every man make of himself all that it is in him to 
become. 

The consideration of our subject naturally arranges it- 
self on two lines, which, having their respective beginnings 
in the Medical Department .and the Medical Aiumni Asso- 
ciation, converge as they run, toward a common terminus 
which should be, for us all, the goal of high endeavor. 

(1). On the first line we may trace a series of deeds, 
embracing the successive steps taken by the Medical De- 
partment with the purpose of elevating existing standards 
of professional education. The record, which may be ver- 
ified by reference to the annual calendars of the University, 
is as follows; 
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1. The advisory urging of a three years course by the 
Medical Faculty in 1875. 

2. A nine months term offered in 1876. 

3. The same made obligatory in 1S77. 

4. The Laboratory of Histology founded in 1877. 

5. A three years graded course organized in 1877. 

6. The same made obligatory in 1880. 

7. The Anatomical building, with equipment of sep- 
arate laboratories of PhyRiology, Pathology, and Hygiene 
erected in 1887. 

8. A professor of Pathology appointed in 1887. 

9. The securing of a Hospital, soon to be buiIt,on the 
latest models, and of perfect equipment, with a beginning 
fund of $75,000, of which the Legislature appropriated $50, 
000 and the city of Ann Arbor contributes $25,000. 

10. The tenth step is recorded in the Calendar of this 
year in these words : "All students entering this Depart- 
ment after July Ist, 1800, will be required to spend four 
years in professional study, including the time spent in at- 
tendance upon lectures, before presenting themselves as 
candidates for the degree of Doctor of Medicine." With 
the single exception of Harvard University, onrs is the first 
institution in the country to reach this advanced position. 

11. The admission of women to equal privileges with 
men in the Department, is noted here, as I cannot give its 
place by date, in the list. This is a step worthy of hearty 
commendation, both by reason of the refining influence of 
the presence of women in the classes, and because, through 
the possession of quick intuitions and sympathies, com- 
bined with great aptitude for mental and moral culture.they 
are especially-adapted to some fields of medical practice. 

12. One of the most marked instances of greatly in- 
creased facilities in connection with the Medical Depart- 
ment is afforded by the Chemical Laboratory. In my 
student days there were fifty-two tables for Analytical 
Chemistry, a class of six or eight in Toxicology, and scarcely 
more in Pharmacy ; while now two hundred and sixty-two 
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students, in all classes, are provided with tables at the same 
time, without including the large and fine addition lately- 
made to the building, costing $21,000, and affording larger 
lecture rooms,a museum ball for Materia Medica.and places 
for one hundred more workers; while the School of Phar- 
macy Jaat year had eighty students. Did time permit Iwould 
gladly note the increased number of courses provided for in 
this laboratory; and pay a tribute of personal respect and 
gratitude to the venerable Dr. S.A.Douglas, to whose inde- 
fatigable zeal and tireless labors in earlier days the Chemi- 
cal Department largely owes its inception and growth, and 
whose declining years have been sadly clouded by the 
sbadow of an unlounded auapicion. 

This series of changes indicates a fixed purpose on the 
part of tlie Alma Mater to do her full share toward improv- 
ing the status of the professioa by advancing requirements 
and by " Maintaining the best m^aos and methods of in- 
structiou and training." And let it be noted that sJie is 
doing these things, which, taken collectively, make her 
facile prinaeps in the good work, not because impelled by 
the professional sentiment of the State or Country, but in 
advance of that sentiment, and in her proper position as 
its leader. Thus is she setting an example of zeal in carry- 
ing aloft the banner of progress which will encourage em- 
ulation by other medical colleges; in which her children 
may justly take pride ; and from which they should draw- 
inspiration and incentive to take up with vigor the part of 
the work belonging to them. 

A few things yet remain for her to do, and to the mere 
mention of these her past record imparts a prophetic sound. 
In addition to constant growth in facilities,, we may hope 
to see at least these three steps of development: (1). To 
perfect the requirement of four years of professional study 
by making it comprise four years of actual attendance, 
which will afibrd none too much time for the schedule 
Qf necessary work already planned. (2). To secure 
the establishment, as part of the University, of a 
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Post Graduate School. The field of medical and sur- 
gical practice has become so vast, and work in its several 
departments is being pushed to such a degree of refine- 
ment that no longer can one hope to rise to eminence in 
them all. Hence, while the greater part of practitioners 
will continue to engagejn general practice, for which they 
should be well equipped in all departments, there is ne- 
cessity for the growing tendency to the exclusive cultiva- 
tion, by individuals, of each field, that the more perfect 
fruits of their labors may furnish valuable aid and 
counsel to the general practitioner, and qualify them- 
selves, in many instances, for the work of teaching. 
The specialist needs first the full course of instruc- 
tion for the degree of M. D.; then some years of gen- 
eral practice to gain an experimental knowledge of the 
mutual bearings of constitutional and local affections, and 
the sympathetic relations between organs; and, after this, 
advantages for perfecting himself in his special line, for 
which he now goes to New York, or Europe ; while there 
are few, if any, physicians who cannot derive great benefit 
from a course of clinical instruction after a few years of ex- 
perience. (3). In the interests of better general education 
for physicians, she will, in time, grade up the requirements 
for admission until her doors shall open only to admit those 
who have passed through a course of collegiate training. 
At the first blush, this may seem an audacious thing to pro- 
pose, and a rash move for any medical college to make; 
yet I believe reflection will show that if effected gradually, 
or after due time of warning, it will work injustice to none 
and result in benefit to all. The brightest and best young 
men and women who now select, as the home of their pro- 
fessional student life, that institution which demands the 
longest and hardest eour^se of work, and offers the best fa- 
cilities for its prosecution, will not be swerved from their 
purpose by such requirement, of which they can see the 
great benefit, and for fulfilling which the same University 
offers them unsurpassed opportunities, and at such cheap 
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C09t that the poorest atnoiig them can find or make a way 
to avail themselves thereof. The true ambition of the Uni- 
versity is not so much to be large as to be ffreat ; the need 
of the profession and the country ia not for more but for 
better doctors of medicine; and if such stringency reaultin 
promoting " the survival of the fittest," by weeding out 
some who, through mistake, are spoiling good farmers, me- 
chanics, or what not, in the attempt to make doctors of 
themselves, the ultimate outcome can but redound to the 
glory of the University; the improvement of the profes- 
sion ; and the good of the people, while the rescued farmer 
or mechanic will have the most reason of all to fee! thank- 
ful. 

(2). The second line on which the contemplation of our 
subject advances originates in the following extracts from 
the definition of objects in our constitution: "The ad- 
vancement ofexisting standards of general and professional 
education for physicians in our nation, and the mainte- 
nance of the best possible means and methods of instruc- 
tion and training in the Alma Mater." Asa means to this 
end, another object stated is " The promotion of a just and 
liberal policy toward the Medical Department by the State 
of Michigan ;" while, for the furtherance of all its objects, 
it aims " to establish communication between all those 
who are eligible to its membership." 

Here we find avowed ends indential with those for 
which we have seen the Medical Department to be labor- 
ing, and our duty is plain to work in harmony with her 
for their attainment, but, to do this efficiently, we need to 
have a practicable "plan of campaign." Here I find my- 
self embarassed by a lack of knowledge as to what the As- 
sociation is already doing, yet venture to remind you that 
the secret of success will lie in our possessing sufficient 
esprit de corps to lead to vigorous, united, and sustained 
exertion; and, with your permission, will suggest a few 
steps for securing more perfect organization, and opening 
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channels for the outflow of our energies toward the attain- 
ment of our purposes. 

(1). . Aa a first step, I recommend prosecution of the 
aim to establish communicatiou, regular and systematic, 
among ourselves, not only for the transaction of routine 
business, but also as a means of arousing greater interest, 
and urging the attendance of members at the annual 
meetings. For this, suitable machinery must be devised 
and set in molion. 

(2). As a help toward running this machinery, I sug- 
gest the amending of the eighth bylaw so as to provide 
for levymg annual dues, instead of relying on voluntary 
contributions to defray •expenses. 

(3). When we shall feel able to initiate aggressive 
movements, let us utilize what inflnence we have to se- 
cure more adequate appropriations, as the needs of the 
Medical Department increase; and to place in the State 
Legislature men who can appreciate those needs; to this 
extent laying aside party politics. If united, the thousand, 
or so, of us, who Uve in the state, can wield some power, 
and in these efforts we may expect cooperation by the 
alumni of all departments, since the interests of each de- 
partment are those of the entire University. One of the 
cogent reasons why good citizens should make their weight 
felt in state politics is fchat they can thus protect and fos- 
ter the cause of state education, which should occupy a 
plane above the reach of professional politicians. 

(4). As members of National, State, and Local 
Medical Societies, we should " do with our might what 
our bandit find to do" toward maintaining a sonnd medical 
ethics, and, as individual practitioners, make it evident 
that we treat regularly constituted physicians with pro- 
fessional courtesy, while we will not, for the sake of con- 
sultation fees, lend aid and encouragement to any others, 
not in a clannish, nor yet in a pharasaical spirit, but with 
the intent of promoting efficiency in medical men for the 
protection of the people in their dearest interests. 
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(5). It is our duty to demand, and educate the people 
to demand, the enactment and enforcement of better laws 
to shield them from the evils of " indiscriminate medica- 
tion." As the law now stands, graduates from any legally 
established school, calling itself " Medical," m,ay practice 
-in our state, and, worse yet, by the provision that medical 
students may practice with their preceptors, a loop-hole is 
left which makes it possible for unprincipled raen, by 
alliance with others equally dishonest, to register as stu- 
dents with preceptors, and, under this cover, carry on 
illegitimate practice. To render the law more nearly 
competent in the former regard, the state might with 
even-handed justice raise the conditions of organizing 
medical institntions by requiring all alike to furnish ade- 
quate facilities and thorough instruction in all funda- 
mental branches of medical education, without giving 
reasonable cause of offense to anybody's pet theories or 
pathies in practice; while the latter defect could be 
measurably remedied by exacting proof of every 
one who registers as a student under a preceptor, that he 
is itt actual attendance, during the lecture seasons, upon 
some medical college duly authorized under the revised 
statute above indicated. But better still will it be for us 
to lend a helping hand to the State Medical Society in her 
efforts to secure a State Examining Board as strict and 
impartial as those of the array and navy; or, rather, to 
ffive both of oar h^nAs by every alumnus in the state be 
coming a working member of that society. 

Working for such reforms, let us hope too, for the 
sake of our good name, as well as for the safety of com- 
munity, that the point will yet be reached when the re- 
straining hand of Law shall deprive the habitual drunkard 
and the devotee of gross immorality of their opportunities 
to jeopardize the lives and purity of those credulous ones 
who entertain the silly notion that the holding of such 
vices is the index of superlative ability. England, keep- 
ing a more vigilant eye on the interests of health, refuses 
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to recognize American medical diplomaa, but it is a favor- 
able symptom in our disease that this year the British 
Medical Society has invited Yale, Harvard and Michigan 
Universities to send delegates to her meeting. Prof. Car- 
row will represent there the Umversity of Michigan. 

Time forbids the mention of many abuses whose cor- 
rection the scope of our aims win comprehend. As the 
sutnma aummarum of our duty I commend loyal- 
ty to our National Oode of Ethics, that com- 
pendium of professional morality, of which a friend said 
to me that though the question of its revision has been 
often mooted, no body of men has yet ventured upon that 
undertaking. Though great is the task before us, let us 
not, through gazing upon it as a whole, yield to dis- 
couragement, but instead, concentrating our efforts upon 
point after point, and making each conquest the stepping- 
stone to new achievement, let Us "learn to labor and to 
wait," patiently to wait and tirelessly to labor, for the 
advent of a new era — the era of results, in which a self- 
purified Medical Profession shall have conquered, through 
devotion to the highest good of mankind, that position of 
honor and authority in human society enlightened and 
elevated for which she was designed by the Architect of 
the Ages. 
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D W. MOUtrRIE, 8. 



in this hall to-day for the last time before < 
ment, to bid farewell aa etudentg and classmates to the 
University of Michigan, to our friends and to one another. 
It is therefore incumbent upon me as chairman to say 
some parting words, for upon the receipt of our diplomas, 
the class ceases its existence as such, and its members 
separate tp enter, each for himself,. upon active life in a 
great profession. We have listened to our last lecture 
upon the Law as students of this University, Those who 
welcomed the coming now speed the going guest. These 
familiar scenes will soon be but a memory of the past, to 
be recalled always with pleasure at the splendid oppor- 
tunities afforded us, and I trust also with pride at the ad- 
vantages which we have derived from them. 

We depart to test our knowledge in the never-ceasing 
contest of legal practice, with its constant competition 
and consequent superiority in learning and in thought. 
In it, all are competitors starting upon an equal footing. 
Some will surely meet with success, and yet their power 
is but an exaggeration of what all possess. Every man 
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has, in some measure, the faculties and talents which 
make others fortunate, but these, like rough diamonds, 
must be polished with work to give value to their virtue. 
Work is demanded alike of all, for while it can neither 
produce genius nor its results, genius without it can never 
make men truly successful in the law. 

Next Thursday marks the turning point to which we 
have long looked forward, and which we find to be but, a 
stepping-stone to distant heights beyond. We journey 
toward them with the same bright hopes of a future that 
brought us here, although now mingled with sincere re- 
grets, and a touch of sadness, at the thought of parting the 
very warmest ties that friendship weaves about those in 
constant companionship laboring side by side for a com- 
mon end and purpose. 

Differences have at times arisen among us with what- 
ever of joy or sorrow, of success or disappointment, they 
contained, but in the perspective we can perceive the 
honest good-will of all. For two years we have toiled to- 
gether — together we have struggled with the theory of 
descents, the burden of insanity, and the "Rule in Shel- 
ley's Case." Future battles more real than these, must 
be fought alone and against odds. Let us prepare to meet 
them boldly, erect and ever ready for the contest, deter- 
mined to take no unfair advantage of any man, but to 
start out with a clearly-comprehended purpose and a defi- 
nite creed of honor and integrity ; in the words of 
Eeecher, " unswayed from an upright course by fear or 
flattery, by social ostracism or social favor, by the appre- 
hension of poverty or the seduction of wealth." 

Courage for the initiative is what we now need. If 
a castle in the air has been constructed, it requires but a 
foundation in tact to make it possible, for will is (he link 
between intention and action, while a firm resolution [iro- 
vides for the intermediate steps to its accomplishment. 
The fear of defeat never gave courage nor strength to any 
man. Failures may occur — they no doubt will— and must 
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be overcome. The power to survive them and profit by 
defeiit is what gives confidence and carries coiiviction,so the 
slunibting-block to many may become the stepping-stone 
to us. Tiie mistakes men make are their dearest teachers 
and their best. No man lives without, having made them, 
and none can afford to. They are all lessons, each neces- 
sary to the upbuilding of character, the foundation ol' 
ultimate success. 

We are still students and must always so continue. 
The law is unsettled because as a science it is progressive. 
With the more refined advancement of the present age, 
the responsibilities of men are broadened, and thf ir con- 
- duct better defined and understood. New enterprises and 
institutions demand a difi'erent application of established 
rules. Yet the great doctrines of the English Common 
Law, impregnated with principles of Christian morals and 
natural juHtioe, can be traced back to the very night of 
time, can be followed through revolutions and conquests, 
and shown as they exist to day under vastly different in- 
stitutions. Thus have we studied them, tor though simpli- 
fied now by legislation, their maslery lies only in a 
knowledge of their foundation and their reason. 

The rudiments and fundamental principles have led 
us through a past which molds the present and the future. 
If we have labored faithfully to acquire them, then in- 
deed have we been true to the main purpose of our 
course. What we have learned we must assimilate by 
experience, concentrating our attention on the living 
present, for law by no means rests entirely upon authority 
and precedent. It deals with the practical side of life, 
with sound common sense, and with a knowledge of 
alfairs, alone acquired by training and industry, and by 
intercourse with men. Ability and learning are essential, 
but require energy and ambition to make them effective. 

A reverence for ancient precedents and established 
maxims should never be indulged where it would work 
manifest injustice. Custom must be brought into har- 
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mony with right, and law made synonymous with justice. 
The true learning of Coke and Blackstone will survive 
when ancient fictions have descended into oblivion. 
Their errors but relieve the grandeur of their thought, as 
shadows of their overtowering wisdom. It is less-en- 
lightened men who scoff at the intricacies of the law, 
as some even doubt Divine Providence. 

The times demand men of high character and noble 
aims to labor for the welfare of the public and the safety 
of the state. Interest is everywhere manifested in the 
principles of government and the administration of justice 
respecting the serious questions of the day which cause 
apprehension for the future. Combinations of corporate 
capital, the discontent of labor, and their inevitable con- 
flict, must be guarded against by just laws. So, perplex- 
ing problems of marriage and divorce must be finally 
solved. Immigration and the corruption of politics are 
still unsettled questions. Nationalism demands attention 
since (as a theory) it has its merits. Socialism, however, 
has no:ie and should be suppressed ; for without law there 
can be no liberty, such as is embodied in our form of 
government and inseparable from it. 

The entire fabric of our nation's greatness rests upon 
the Constitution and depends upon the law. Arbitration 
is becoming more powerful than gun-powder, and 
America to-day needs lawyers, not soldiers, statesmen 
and not generals. If the profession appears already over- 
crowded, it is only in the eyes of the individual who 
looks upon it as a trade; to the man who would resent 
such an insinuation it offers unlimited resources as a 
noble calling, which properly pursued cannot but bring 
success as we see it in every city of this Union. Well- 
directed talent and unimpeachable integrity are univer- 
sally rewarded. 

Men are needed who have the mental and moral 
courage to cry out against all wrongs, and to protect rich 
and poor alike in the priceless possession of their rights ir- 
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respective of party Jines or factional prejudice. The patri- 
otism of true Americana is no ionger devotion to sections 
or states, but to the nation and to the great body of its 
people, who stand one grand and united whole untram- 
meled by sectional strife and prejudice, who have sur- 
mounted the evils which crushed out historic nations, and 
who will suppress those apparently approaching; for the 
future is in reality full of promise. During our course 
here four new stars have been added to the constellation 
of sister states, and the past year has witnessed the death 
of the only remaining bar to perfect harmony between 
North and South. A Worid's Fair surpassing ail others 
is soon to be held, emblematic of our progress and pros- 
perity as a people. " The future of America," said Glad- 
stone recently, " is of greater importance to Ohristendom 
at large than that of any other country." 

Now, while one man may accomplish much, a class of 
two hundred {the largest that ever left this University) 
should work wonders in the advancement of social order. 
Upon entering the bar we become officers of the court, to 
serve the people for the state. Our duty is to guard the 
laws, and thereby the liberties, of the country. Our first 
duty then is to ourselves, to observe a proper obedience 
and reverence for the law that we may be faithlul to the 
trust imposed, and may honor the profession as it will 
honor us by a high rank in the supreme court of public 
opinion. 

"We are not ending; we are commencing. A profes- 
sional life is before us with all its possibilities, with all its 
privileges. We must not stand too long upon its thresh- 
old gazing at the past, for while parting with friends is 
painful, and old acquaintance should never be forgotten, 
still we must press on into the future. It lies before us in 
broad expanse, and there is yet ample room in its domain 
for those who rightfully assert theclaim that " life is what 
we make it" by industry, integrity and good judgment. 

Carried on by ever-moving time the bright days of a 
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college career will soon recede from our thoughts though 
never from our memory, whatsoever our fortunes. A di- 
ploma may prove itself a passport to position and success, 
or it may prove otherwise. The question we will each 
have to answer is not, " what do you know ?," but " what 
can you do?." Action alone will determine the future 
which commences now, by the use we make of what we 
have acquired. 

On behalf of the class of '90, I extend in parting, our 
gratitude to those who have guided our course with such 
' untiring energy and marked ability; and to class-mates 
assembled here to-day for the last time after so many 
months of constant companionship, I extend to each, and 
for each, the parting words of true friendship, that should 
we meet again success will have rewarded honest efforts, 
and the remembrance of our companionship in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan will insure to each in every other a 
friend and a brother. 
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Love of country is charactsristic of no clime, of no 
people. The Sweede has the same reverence for his snow- 
capped, pine-ribbed mountain home, that the Swifzer has 
for the vine-clad steepea and classical chasms of his own 
sunny land. It would be hard to conceive of a man with 
a heart so cold and barren that the Hame of patriotism 
could not be kindled on its altar. Love of country is in- 
herent in mankind, and as the babe mourns for the mother 
it has lost, and from whose breast it has drawn the suste- 
nance of life; so man bereft of country and of home, 
mourns and mourns till death cuts the fetters and sends 
the spirit home. In that love the Siberian exile forgets 
his wrongs, and kneeling asks God that a brighter sun 
may shine on his native land. No matter what indignities 
he is made to suffer it is " his own, his native land," and 
the love born with his childhood and nurtured in his 
maturer years outweighs the fetters that bind the flesh. 
If a nation would preserve its individuality, its citizens 
must be patriotic. Not that blind devotion to country 
which is characteristic of some people but devotion to a 
principle in which justice and humanity are blended. It 
was thia devotion that enable Rome to become the " Eter- 
nal City." It made Switzerland a republic. It protected 
Holland against the sea and the forces of the enemy. To 
it Norway owes its-independence, and it has come to us in 
the privileges we enjoy under a free government. The 
story of Tell may be but a myth, a creation of the imagina- 
tion, yet as an example, it has been productive of great 
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good. When the cloud of oppression o'er-shadowed our 
feeble colonists, from every hamlet came Tells innumer- 
able. Patriots who looked beyond, who penetrated the 
veil that hid the future and saw rise above the wreckage 
of war an ideal nation. A nation in which man shouM be 
sovereign of his own thoughts and personal liberty para- 
mount. 

Among those who stood forth as the champions of na- 
tional independence we find the name of Henry. As he 
rose in the house of Burgesses to defend the resolutions 
condemning the "stamp act," I would liken him to 
Leonidas at Thermopylae, but L?onidas had followers. I 
would liken him to Horatius at the bridge, but Horatius 
had a friend on either hand. I would liken him to Na- 
poleon at the bridge of Lodi, but the great general had an . 
army at his back. Henry stood alone, actuated only by 
such motives as bids the patriot stand in defence of his 
country, the father in defence of his home, the mother in 
defence of her offspring. With his eloquence he kindled 
the watch fires of the Revolution; with his logic he 
strengthened and sustained the cause, and though his 
story may forget to do him honor, the name of Henry will 
endure for all time, for it is preserved in the hearts of a 
grateful people. 

Jefferson, too, the scholar, the statesman. What a 
tower of strength in our darkened hour. The Magna 
Charta adopted at Runnymede in 12l5 found its prototype 
in the Declaration of Independence as it came from the 
pen of Jefferson. It was not an experiment. It was not 
a fiction. It was a reality. It was the assertion of those 
rights with which it has pleased God to endow us, and for 
the protection and enjoymentof those rights the signers of 
that instrument mutually pledged each other " their lives, 
their fortunes and their sacred honor." 

Read the history of the world. Search the archives of 
every civilized nation on the globe and find for me its 
equal. The signers of that instrument were patriots in 
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the truest sense of the word. Men whose devotion was 
not to country alone but to principle as well. Minds that 
reached beyond the narrow confines of state boundaries. 
Men that expended their best energies in the founding of 
a nation that should embody in its fundimentai principle 
that higher law. 

Who can forget the services of Jefferson and of Lee, 
of Franklin and of Adams ? 

It was such men as these that compelled the great 
Chatham to admit, that " for solidity of reasoning, force 
of sagacity and wisdom of conclusion, under such compli- 
cation of circumstances, no nation or body of men can 
stand in preference to the general congress at Philadel- 
phia." They were hot theonsts. They were not idealists. 
They were practical men. They assigned to every cause 
its effect. They established a constitutional form of gov- 
ernment that has proved a marvel of perfection. Other 
nations stood aghast. They looked upon it with distrust. 
They predicted the direst calamities but in the end they 
have accepted it themselves. 

Had I the time to review the lives of the patriots of 
'76, 1 would not forget the patriot who donned his suit of 
home-spun, took from the wall of his cabin the old flint- 
lock, kissed his wife and family good-by and was away to 
the defense of his country at Monmouth and Bunker Hill. 
I would not forget the patriot whom the wealth of a king 
could not corrupt. Neither would I forget the patriots who 
suffered al) the horrors of war during that terrible winter 
at Valley Forge. 

But I would pause here and pay tribute to one who 
was a stranger to our shores. He came not for conquest. 
He came not when victory was assured. He came not as 
an adventurer seeking self aggrandizement, lor in his 
veins flowed the blood of Koyalty. He came to succor 
and to aid. He left the vine-clad hills of sunny France 
and united hia fortunes with ours. He shared the hard- 
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ships of camp and field with our own Washington, and all 
honor to France for she gave us Lafayette. 

There is another, but how ditferent. What a compari- 
son. He was a native of our own land. Come with me 
into the histfMcal graveyard of the past and 1 will point 
out for you his last resting place. It is not here where 
monuments rise in commemoration of valient deeds. Not 
here where its mounds are kept green with the praise of an 
admiring people. But to its most neleeted corner, where 
weeds grow thick and rank o'er its forgotten graves. Its 
paths are unkept. None walk here for it is ghostly ground. 
Stand aside while I part the weeds that hide this broken 
slab. Bend lower that you may read the name upon its 
base. It is—it is the name of Benedict Arnold. Arnold 
the patriot. Arnold the traitor. What paradox have we 
here 'i Patriot at Quebec and Saratoga. Patriot till the 
glitter of English gold corrupted the better man and left 
his name a blot upon the history of his country. Let him 
rest in peace. He will one day stand at the bar of justice, 
before a righteous judge. His life may be vindicated and 
it may not. W ho shall say ? Read what history you will, 
then read your own and in it you will find the ideal pat- 
riot. It will not be one who for the sake of conquest has 
sought to overthrow a republic. It will not be one who, 
to satiate his ambition, revels in scenes of carnage. It 
will not be one who, disappointed in his aspirations, sells 
his country for a bit of gold. But it will be one who, like 
Nathan Hale, under all circumstances, ever kept before 
his mind the principles for which he fought. One who 
would sacrifice all rather than betray the slightest trust. 
One who preferred death upon the scaffold with no friend 
near but his God and the conciousness of a duty done. In 
short it will be an American patriot. For such an one I would 
write his epitaph not upon granite, for it would crumble 
with age. Not upon marble, for the moss would hide it. 
Not in the archives of his country, for it might be lost. I 
would write it in the language, the poetry, the music of 
his people. I would write it on the hearts of his country- 
men. 
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LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 
PRESIDENT'S ADDRESS. 



Fellow Class-mates; 

The history of the class brings up many remembrances; 
from a knowledge of the past, and an appreciation of the 
present, one may forecast the future. To yonr friends you 
have allowed this happy privilege. Was it from the mod- 
esty you feel in expressing your ambitions, or your lack of 
confidence in their attainments which has led you to aban- 
don the custom of a class prophecy? Peihaps, neither rea- 
son is trhe true one, for the class of '90 stands at the portal 
ready to do nobly with as much assurance and confidence 
in its future as it had four years ago on its entrance to the 
University. 

In each one's mind is being imagined the web of the 
future, skeleton forms, but each one having, it is hoped as 
much symmetry and beauty as the webs which glisten in 
dewy mornings in upland pastures; — ambitions, thoughts 
of greatness and goodness, grand, noble, sober, serious, ten- 
der, gentle thoughts, and sacred, not even to be whis- 
pered. 

Yet, this last may not be wholly so, for, says gentle ru- 
mor, some of these webs have concentric circles which in- 
tersect in larger and larger arcs until a perfect circumfer- 
ence binds two webs in one beautiful symmetry. It is plain 
why you have commissioned no one to forecast your fu- 
ture. 
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Another week will find the campus deserted ; the nods 
and smiles of recognition which we have exchanged daily 
in passing to and from recitations will be given only in 
memory. Those professors who have irritated our con- 
sciences by differing from us in so many particulars will 
have been appeased, and ourselves strengthened by our sac- 
rifices. Those who haveimpressedusby their fairness and 
energy, by their culture and sweetness of character will be 
long cherished. The friendships which we have formed, 
many of them close and dear, among our classmates will 
be held among the best attainments of our four years here. 
These are the things which make Alma Mater dear to ub. 
Our tasks and chastenings are forgotten when we look upon 
the treasures of friendship which we carry away. 

We have lived in the atmosphere of an university, we 
have breathed the inspiration coming from such a school. 
Having passed through the disciplineof the successive four 
years, we realize that the rough edges we first put out for 
defence to conceal our lack of knowledge or our puny 
opinions are worn away. The contact with students work- 
ing with earnestness in so many different lines has broad- 
ened our horizon. The old, narrow and feeble way of look- 
ing at things has been in this atmosphere broadened and 
strengthened. As we go back among old surroundings and 
associations we go hoping and striving for better things. 

Many a time in our vocations we shall long for the sur- 
roundings here, for the pleasant relationship between 
teacher and student, and for that companionship among 
one another which tells at every minute of pleasant and easy 
or rough and toilsome journeys in the path of knowledge. 

Of our characteristics which we would like others to 
know, our strife in athletics has been remarkable for the 
enthusiasm in which all have entered and for the uniform 
success which our record shows. Our work with the fac- 
ulty has been steady and honest, again showing, perhaps, 
that athletics does not lower the standard of scholarship. 
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In other ways outside of athletics we have shown that the 
University allows a plaee for well directed effort. 

Our future history must be one of individuals, yet may 
the whole when bound together make a brilliant mantle for 
our Alma Mater. Whatever glory any of us may achieve 
belongs t« all of us. May the spirit ot the University which 
we have had an opportunity to appreciate, the breadth of 
its learning, the wisdom of its liberality, the justice of its 
dealings with those who strive here, may such be the spirit 
which wili animate us in our journey hence. With it goes 
peace, respect and that success which adds honor when fame 
or renown is denied. 
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THE PROBLEM OF TO-DAY. 

H. B. DEWEY, OIVOSSO, MICH. 

" 350,000 coal miners laid dowD their piclts and shovels to- 
day; 2,000,000 wage-woricera are directly or indirectly atfected." 
This was the eUirtling cablegram that aiiQounoed, a few moiitba 
ainoe, the inauguration of the most extensive strike in the world's 
history. Less than a year before, the streets of London echoed 
for weeks the footsteps of 150,000 dock men, demanding slightly 
increased compensation for their 12 hours labor. 1888 will long 
be mereiorable in the industrial history of the United States by 
reason of the obstinate strike on the C. B- & Q. R'y— * strike 
that caused the loss of millions of dollars, and seriously involved 
the business interests of the entire country. The unparalleled 
labor demonstrations throughout the whole civilized world, on 
the 1st of May last, are not yet forgotten. What signify these 
Incidents so apart from the ordinary course of industrial life? 
Why are the wage-workers ou either side the Atlantic so restless, 
so discontented ? We may well consider,— nay rather, the swift 
current of events eoinpeis us to consider — the grievances and 
claims of these thousands and tens of thousands of working- 
men. It will no longer suffice for employers to hear their plea 
and answer only by contemptuous silence ; it will no longer suf- 
fice for political economists to tell the starving workman that he 
is under the reign of natural law, and that nothing can be done 
to better his condition ; it will no longer suffice for the churches 
to preach the gospel of submission to wrongs here in the hope of 
happiness hereafter; it will no longer suffice for politicians to 
plead the cause of labor, and fail to legislate in Its interest. 

The labor movement of to-day presents a striking contrast 
to that of even a decade ago. The leaders are uu longer theorists 
or demagogues, but men of intelligence and capacity, competent 
to direct and control the various, and sometimes hostile groups. 
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that together constitute the laboring classes. Nor are the rank 
and file of those, who demand a change in industrial and eco- 
nomic conditions merely the ahiftlesa, unstable idlers, but rather 
the most skilled mechanics, the most Kuccessful artisans, and 
even that most conservative element of society, the intelligent 
farmer. 

What then are the grievances of t he,, wage- work e rs ? Why 
do capital and labor seem to separate into hostile camps, and the 
enmity between them grow more bitter each day ? A re there any 
deep-seated wrongs to which the laboring man is compelled to 
submit? Stated In the most general terms, the complaint of the 
wage-workers is, that they have not shared to a just and reason- 
able extent in the advantages of the 19th century civilization. 
Wealth has increased marvelously, hut haa steadily concentrated 
in the hands of the few. Luxury and ease are the charaeteristic 
condition of the employing classi not so with the workman — 
a constant struggle for existence is his lot. Let us now consider 
their grievances more speeiflcaliy ; 

HOUKS OF LA BOB, 

It is claimed that the hours of labor are too long, and can be 
shortened without detriment to the iuduatriat Inieresta of the 
nation. Modern Inventions and discoveries have constantly 
lessened the time requisite for the production of the economic 
demands of the nation. Production by rapid machinery haa 
superseded the alow process of hand manufacture. Frequencly 
a single Invention has displaced and saved the labor of thous- 
ands of men. In an article in the Popular Science Monthly, a 
f«w years ago, Prof David Weils estimated that the production 
of the United States, by the now discarded methods, would re- 
quire a nation— not of 60 but of 225 millions. This termendous 
increase In the productive capacity of the nation seems to war- 
rant the statement that fewer hours labor per day would providi* 
for the real needs of the nation, and that, ti>o, despite the fact 
that the standard of living is much higher now than formerly. 

Again, the drafts on the nervous energy of the operator are 
greater and more exhausting under the regime of machine work 
than in the days of hand manufacture. No revolution of the 
balance-wheel and no pulsation of the never- varying, never- 
resting engine must fail to And the macbinest alert, and ready 
to employ the power thus furnished. The application must be 
unremitting and Intense. This increased intensity of appliea- 
tloD necessitates longer periods of rest and recuperation. 
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A reduction in the number of hours' work per day Is far from 
an experiioent. The hours of labor have been repeatedly cur- 
tailed without loss to either the workman or hia employer, and 
a further reduction eeema natural and necessary. 

CHILD LABOR. 

The effect of machinery la lo many cases to trausform the 
operator into a mere attachment of the machine; hia work be- 
comeaas automatic and as uQcouseious as the machine Itself; 
day after day the same monotonous task is performed. Work of 
thia nature is easily learned and can often be as satisfactorily 
done hy a boy as by a man, and we find that manhood labor is 
gradually displaced hy that of youth. The greed of the manu- 
facturers and the necessities of half-paid pareuta alike contribute 
to this end. Despite the "etforts of humaniiarian assooLationa 
and the zealous endeavors of sympathetic, thinking men and 
women, statistics show that child-labor ia increasing in the 
United States much faster than the population. "What may we ex- 
pect to be the inevitable result both to the children and to the 
other Iftborera ? 

At the very age, when lite should tte freest,— when the mind 
should be unfettered,— when every faculty should be trained,— 
wheo every association and influence should be carefully 
guarded,— when the body should be developed and strengthened 
in the purest air by vigorous exercise,— the child, Incapable of 
self-protection, ia taken from school, placed among associates, 
many of whom are intemperate and depraved, and compelled 
to toil unceaaingly. Amidst the moat undesirable surroundings 
the child learns to tend a machine, and grows to manhood, stunted 
alike in miod and body, the mere shadow of a man, worthless to 
himself and a menace to society. 

By their employment, children become the unnatural com- 
petitiors of their parents. The employer demands uuly a tender 
for bis machine and he can secure the services of the child 
cheaper than the man ; oftimea the latter is discharged to make 
a place for the former. So, too, In many trades and occupations, 
women, working for lower wages, now fill the positions, previ- 
ously held by their fathers, brothers or husbands. Ia it, then, 
any wonder that all trade organizations demand both equal pay 
for both sesea for similar work and the prohibition ot child 
abor? 
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IMMIGRATION. 



lu the same catagory of evils may be mentioned unreetricted 
imralgralion. Thousands of foreigners annually flock hither, 
bringiug with them their own habits aiid customs. The stand- 
ard of living, common among them, is always very much lower 
than that of their fellow- work men, born on this side of the At- 
lantic. Bryee, in his Anierii»n Coaimonwealth, saya: "The 
most conspicuous evidence of American prosperity has been 
hitherto seen in the high standard of living, to which the native 
working classes of the north have risen." But Mr. Bryce scents 
danger in the continued rush of foreigners to our shores, and he 
adds this warning: "There seems to hfi a danger that if they 
continue to come In large numbers they may retain their own 
low standard of decency and comfort, and menace the continu- 
ance among the working class generally of that far higher stand' 
ard, which has prevailed in all but a few spots in this country," 
A quarter of a century ago, most of the immigrants were from 
the sturdy yeomanry of Germany and Ireland; to-day central 
and southern Europe is sending hither Its shiftless and half-civil- 
ized hordes. 

If It is necessary by- a high tarifT to protect the American 
workman from competition with the European pauper labor, 
working in Europe, it would seem to be only the logical counter- 
part also to protect him from this aame labor when it attempts 
to settle on American soil. In self-defence America will soon be 
compelled to adopt restriction for the European, just as it has 
adopted prohibition for the Asiatic, 

SANITARY BKGTJLATIONe. 

Another of the crying evils of the industrial system is the 
poor sanitary conditions. Workmen are crowded into small, 
poorly- ventilated shops, which are little more than heeding 
places of disease. Disease lurks everywhere and the death-rate 
becomes alarmingly high. The tenement house system is also 
very objectionable. The men live a great distance from their 
places of employment in cheaply icon struc ted buildings. The 
employees, in eonaequeoce of the unsanitary condition of shops 
and houses, become incapaeiated from regular and active wotk. 



C0BP0BATION8 AND 1 

The most eharacteristlo feature of the business world to-day 
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is the formatiou of heavily capitalized corporations and their 
OOQ cent ration into a " trust." The avowed object of the manip- 
ulators of a " trust " is the lessening of the coat of production by 
a further application of the division of labor and by a saving of 
those UQoeceasary expenses thut accompany competitive meth- 
ods of busineas. The public is lulled into acquiesence by a 
promise of a share in this saving. This concentration has gone 
on, until to-day nearly every important industry is controlled by 
syndicate oc trust, wiiich monopoliaea the entire trade of the 
country. What is the effect of a trust? Says Hou. W. W. 
Cook, in his pamphlet, entitled, " Trusts "r " The trust is a mon- 
opoly, and the most cruel, the most harsh, and the most detest- 
able of all monopolies. It presses hardest on those who are least 
able to pay its exactions. It is a grevious burden, which is 
borne, not by the rich and powerful, but by the poor and the 
weak. It is a monopoly in the necessaries of life, in those things 
which render possible the daily existence of the farmer, the me- 
chanic and the laboring man." 

A^ soon as competition is throttled by the methods peculiar 
to the trust, prices are increased and production ia restricted. 
The purchasing power of the wage- worker's earnings decrease 
as prices rise and steadiness of employment becomes less 
certain on account of this restricied production. 

I have briefly mentioned some of the evils connected with 
the present iudustrial system, yet I have treated the tabor ques- 
tion only on one side and the side that seems to me the least im- 
portant. In an article in the Forum recently, Prof. Sumner 
thus stated the labor question : " How can those who haye 
neither land nor capital and who must therefore enter the organ- 
ization of society as wage-workers, get their living, or get a bet- 
ter living, or get more than they nowget outof the stock of goods 
in society, for the productive effort which they put into the 
work of society?" If the only question involved was that of 
bread and butter, as Prof. Sumner seems to tbink, we might look 
with some degree of complacency upon the condition of the 
workman today, since it is undeniably better half than a cen- 
tury since. 

But over and and above the problem of mere existence, is the 
broader, grander problem of human freedom. There can be no 
seitlemeut of the labor problem, so long as labor is treated solely 
as a commodity. The toiler is more than a machine, more than 
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a slave, and lie will not submit forever to be treated as one or 
the otLer. Those inspiring words, which liave awakened a re- 
sponsive edio in loyal hearts for more than a century,— "All men 
are horn free and equal,"— these words certainly do not toeao 
that the employee muat be at mercy of his employer and forever 
dependent ou his caprice. When our Savior said, "the laborer 
is worthy of ills hire," he forbade any system that should stride 
conscience or lower manhood. Is the product of our factories 
more important than the producers? Is the iron of our mines 
more sacred than the iron miners? Is the wheat of the farmer 
more valual>le than the farmer himself? No 1 Bather it is true, 
as Mr, Bonham says, that "man is the beginning and end of all 
economic life." The real labor question, as I understand it, is : 
How can the workman secure his share in the material benefits 
of tills nineteenth century civilization and live a life worthy 
of bis manhood ? 

REMEDIES. 

Let us now consider, for a few momenis, the solution of this 
problem. But by the way of preface, let me say that I have no 
panacea to propose and that I lieiieve its settlement will be an 
evolution and not a revolution. The agencies for the solution of 
this problem are two-fold : I. The efforts of the worltingnien 
themselves, by means of co-operation, etc. II. State action. 

(I.) As the first method of self-improvement, I would sug- 
gest the thorough organization of the producing and laboring 
classes. Much of the real advancement in the last half century 
is due to combinations among the wage earners. So long as an 
opulent manufacturer or a wealthy mine-owner could deal with 
the individual workman, he was completely master of the situa- 
tion. There was no alternative for the laborer except starvation; 
others would labor, at the wages offered, even if he would not. 
But in dealing with lal>or e« vianse, no such advantage is secured 
to the employer, since he needs the laborers as much as the la- 
borers need employment. Equality of eonditlou is thus approx- 
imately secured in the negotiations befween the two parties. 
The employee feels a sense of independence and the employer 
realizes that he must not be too haughty in bis demands. 

Another method, that has generally proved successful and 
has bettered the condition of the workmen almost uniformly, 
i* co-operation. Sometimes a factory is operated by the workmen 
themselves and sometimes is operated jointly by the proprietor 
and employees. The reaultan* advantage to the mechanic is the 
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Bftmeiii either case; in whatever capaeity employed, he feels a 
direct perBoDftl ioterest in the proaperity of the factory- Abetter 
grade of goods is produced, better care U taken of tools, and 
much less tliue ia lost. Vet, after all, tlie main adv&ntage is a 
psychological one ; the employee feels a seose of proprietorship. 
When the interest of all in the same, there are do strikes and do 
lock-outs. CitpltulaDd labor are really united. Co-operation is 
no un tried experiment, either on this side of the Atlantic or the 
other. 

Socialism, which is now spreading and taking deeper root in 
the hearts of the discontented, would receive a severe and per- 
manent'Check. A sense ot proprietorship, either in a home or 
In business, is the best guarantee against socialism and commun- 
ism. It is not the contented and prosperous artisan that de- 
mands a division of property and the sportatlon of the rich. 

(II) Yetwhen the wage workersbavedoneall that lies within 
their power, they are far from having won their rightful position 
in society. Further advancement must he accomplished through 
tbe agency of the slate. Although volumes have been written in 
reference to tbe sphere of state action, it is fundamentally true 
that no state is worthy of continued existence that does not pro- 
tect the weak against the strong, and dues not provide the con- 
ditions necessary for the progress of its citizens individually and 
collectively ; this statement doen not mean that the state should 
direct and control Individual action, but tt does mean the state 
should guarantee equal opportunities to all its citizens. 

What direction the increase of state action should take I 
must rather hint at than discuss. There is a number of indus- 
tries, whose nature forbids either all competition or continued 
competition ; railroads, telegraphs, gas works, street ear lines are 
examples of industries that conform to tbe law of increasing re- 
turns. The evils that result from private ownership and man- 
agement are too well-known to warrant repitilion here; I see 
no economic reason why these industries should not be owned 
and operated by the state. Monopolies they are and mustalways 
be. Why should not these monopolies be operated like the 
postal department of the government, solely for the benefit of 
the public? 

What action should be taken in reference to the corporations 
and trusts, that threaten to destroy competition in all that large 
class of industries, that conform to the law of constant returns? 
The answer to the questloniwill be easier, when the nature of a 
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corporation is thoroughly understood. All corporations exist by 
virtue of an act of the state, and should exist for the benefit of 
society, and not for its detriment. They are quasi-public losti- 
tutiona, receiviug their franchise from the public and created for 
the public. The only valid reason for ever granting a charter is 
the public good ; otherwise, it is legislation for the few against 
the many, and is repugoaut to the republican idea of government. 
Since a corporation exists by virtue of an act of the state, and 
since it secures special privileges from society, it necessarily 
owes society corresponding duties. As Mr. Bonham says in 
his "Industrial Liberty," "A power derived from the people, 
the exercise of which io any degree affects their political or econ 
omic conditions, either toward each other or toward that power,' 
of necessity carries with it a duty from the .creature or the cor' 
poration to the creator." 

If this view be the correct one, corporations and trusts must 
serve the public or they have no right to an Ciistence, and such 
legislation should be enacted as will most speedily and effectually 
destroy them. 

So, had I time, I would urge that the state pass further fac- 
tory acts, restrict immigratioD. make the legal day's work less 
than ten hours, suppress the liquor traffic and other measures 
that I believe would tend to solve the labor question. But I am 
not willing to close without at least referring to the necessity for 
additional educational facilities. Prof. Ely says : " Education is 
the right of a child— the right to esisteuce carrying with it the 
right to an opportunity for an unfolding of its powers, and if 
parents fall to do their duty, it only remains for the state to step 
in and protect the child. This is a more sacred duty even than 
the protection of property, for property is but a means loan end." 

In conclusion I can sum up the " labor question " no better 
than hy quoting a paragraph from Rae's " Contemporary Social- 
ism " ; "The final arbiter of institutions is always the concep- 
tion of right prevailing at the time; contemporary industrial 
arrangements are out of harmony with the contemporary con- 
ception of right ; and stability cannot be looked for, until this 
disturbance is completely adjusted." 
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I. 

Weary am I of thus endlesBly striving, 

Tbe spirit within oalU loudly for reat,- 
Reet from the laboured continual driving 
Of thought after thought ftiid the ItiBldlouB gyvluK 

With fetters that hamper end hlDder the eonl la lUaoxlous quest; 

Rest from the lutiiult of notions conflicting, 

Thateltb a.iid floir in remorseloBS tide; 
Rest from the pain of forever fleplcllng. 
In words thataeem void of all sense, the eoovlcting 

And Boul-stlrrlug powers that In us, aronndusand o'er as abide. 

Away with the chains that, close-linked, are binding 
Theeoul to I ts earth-home 1 Up! outl glveitftlr! 

Give It freedom ! that thus U may cope with the blinding 

Mysterious forces now weaving and winding 

So subtly about It that, timid and wavering, It ahrlnba in deapalr. 

Alas! we flare not hnrsCtlie totters restraining 
ThesouHnitspriBon. As a so'ul It mustbe. 
And In being, shall Btilving be mergtid in coraplainlng. 
Or shall all our efforts be spent In tlie falgning 

A growth that but raookBU»,mere walft on th9 wavMoflnanity? 
II. 
But hark I across tbe swift. tnmalLUoua thought, 

There steals a low, sweet sound; 
[t seems as If the air Itself bad caught 

A beauty newly found. 
The soft strains multiply a ud, wavellka, break 

In rippling harmonies. 
That leave, iong-eebain){ in their trembling wake, 

The soul is soothed, as at the mother's touch 

A child Blnka to repose. 
And peace succeeds to turbulence, peace auoh 
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All, what oan this mjBtertoaB Influence be 

Tbal Bublly oil lis steals, 
EveD when the darkest passions alruggle free 

And each Its strength reveals? 
Why thoulcl a soand, a, tooe, a phrase, a. chord, 

TtiBt piilues through Ihe air, 
ArOUBH (be noblest reelings hearU afford, 

The lend eresl Lhey bear? 
Or drive before II, as Ibe da; the night. 

The pUvnlaslea of gloom. 
And weave a ntratid of rosy tinted light 

IQ menaory's motley loom ? 
As well may you ask the man of upward gaae. 

Whose eyes peruse the atarn. 
What menns the orbit through the azure ways 

Of the red planet Mars ! 
Ot ask a Franltllo at his candle dim, 

What means the llKbloing'a glare ? 



O grand philosophy 1 tbal teaches me,a 

How little he does Icuow ! 
TbSitabowa Id all about hlru power and plan; 

Beyond, he cftnnot go. 
TorerTetoQttbetratbBtbat lie concealed 

BeueathcBlm Nature's veil, 
Softir hlsdaty 1b to blm revealed, 

80 r^r he ckDDOl fall. 
Tbemysterlesortba world, for high and low, 

Lie here at either baud ; 
Wettady Ihem-bntfth! wlien shall we know? 

When shall we undaratand T 

That Bubtle meiody ! Again It comes 

To oharui me Into rest. 
And with it odor«, as of spicy gums 

From Araby the Blest. 
The zephyrs from the Indian coast I feel 

Bo aoaiy on my oheeh. 
As If their presence tliey wonid a.\a reveal. 

Yet dallied In gay freak. 
With senses iQlled to Bleep. I seem to dream 

A tale of long ago, 
That thrills the bodI as wUb a traaalent gleam 

Of the qal«t after-glow. 
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'TwasBummer In Ihe garden of the godB. 

Nor boreal winds thai chill the trembling leaves, 
Nor rdltiBlompeatuous, that beat the earth 
As with a flail, e'er thither came. The sun 
AC morning kissed the droway enrth awake. 
And on Ihe wooded siraamlet scattered gams 
That sank upon the wavalel's hceasl and flashed 
HliB back a merry greeting. Wheu, at noon. 
His ardor waied too warm, the lephyrB mild 
Would fan away hlE fond embmees, till 
The earth took brealh again, and lake anJ hrook 
Broke out In dimplInK laughter. Oentle ahowera 
Oftgladdeiied the fair garden with their oomlhg, 
And len the rases with a deeper blush. 
And brighter smiles upon the verdant ields. 
All Iffe was keen within those borders, ret 
Contention'6 hitter voice waa aefer heard, 
Not sound of sorrow. There the lloa, grave. 
Not terrible, walked aide by Bide with lambs 
AQd large-eyed fawns, and drank the crystal wine 
That flashed in Nature's quaintly (Belilonsd bowls 
And mirrored in its depths the snow-white awaos 
That floated near hlra. Birds, with plumase rich 
And splendid aa the curtains of the day, 
Amid the drooping foliage winged their flight 
And filled the vacant air with melodies. 

But far more beautiful than feathered forms 
That skimmed the air as lighter than Itself, 
Or than the delicate flowers thai nestled close 
Within the bosom of their mother earth, 
Were the two creatures ti>at great Vishnu, wise 
And wOQderfal, had made to All the want 
That, without them, the lovely garden felt. 
Bui how describe the beanly of a lace 
Ko eye has seen, or echo In soft strains 
The music of a voice no ear has heard? 
Before the coming of the young Yolfthr, 
The noble beasts thai trod the leafy glades 
Would bow their heads, and at his touch and vol. 
Obedient moved to satisfy his mood. 
And when, with Serthe at his aide, he paced 
The pa,th that led them from their vlne-wreathei 
ThegroveltSBlfseemed waiting their approach. 
And from lis feathered choirs burst a eong 
Of rapturous melodies to welcome them. 
Bnl, when her 1 1 pa once opened to let Ibrlh 
Their liquid sounds, Ihe warblers bushed their n 
Aa 1/ they knew the trembling air could bear 
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No wonder 
Was It, that the great Creator aralled 
Upon this Harden. la«tofall hla works. 
He had thought to make a world wherein should lie 
A brlf^t reflection of his owe effnlgeoce. 
But when the earth, with all her varied charms, 
Lay smiling at bis feet, and In one part 
(And therefore called the garden of the gods) 
Were seen the fairest of earth's living forms. 
Still was there something lacking to hla sense. 
Tin from the essence of himself he took 
The noblest elements and formed the twain 
Whose presence made perfection of creation. 
Then realized be first the wondrous powers 
That he possessed, and so rejotoed. For when 
The graceful Serthe, waking from the sleep 
In which her life mysteriously negan. 
Started from the mossy bank, and passed 
Through shady groves to where she saw Yolahf- 
Alone, reclining, the flowers, that never yet 
Had seen thellght of day, sprang ap wheree'er 
Het feet, in passing, pressed the velvet turf,— 
The violets quaint, the Canterhnry bells, 
Tnelllieaofthe valley, and a thousand 
Beauteons forma that made the garden glad. 
Thus did creation see in her lis last 
And crowning work. 

The garden radlaut 
Lay In the lap of an all-perfeotday. 

Save now and then, when came the fragrant breeze. 

Soft laden with a message Jrora the flowers. 

The music of the murmuring brooks crept through 

The Interlacing foliage, and from alar 

Came (ilntly on the air the soolhiag sound 

Of bird calls, and the bum of drowsy life. 

Upon a bank whose rich abundant green 
Sloped gently down to ineetthe walling waves, 
Yolahr and aerthe, thoughtful, long had sat 
In quletreverenceof the ambient world. 
Above their heads a sheltering canopy 
Of leafy branches and entwining vines 
Debarred an entrance to the sun's bright rays. 
Before them, tB.r out on thewatefs breast, 
An emerald gera In sliver setting, lay 
An island, wondrous, mystic, beautiful. 
It flashed a world of color on the eyes 
That now, as oft befire, beheld Its beauties. 
From the rapt gaze with which Yolahr revealed 
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'he tenor ot his thonglils, he rouaed himselt 
it last, and, with n sigh upon his Tips, 



And bright than all things else, we cennot go. 
There those do dwell who placed uabere. And 
We marvel at their greatness who could make 
This world lu which we live. Vac more I ma" 
Whauoe I came, and for whal purpose here 
Was placed. I waa not, yet I am. I breathe, 
[ move. I speak. And thought auooeeds to thoi 
And wonder follows wonder, fresh revealed 
To the astoulBhed gaze. Here we could dwell 
Supremely h-ippv, every desire 
No soooer felt thBn quickly aatlBfted, 
Were lb not for that one great ooramaod whloli 
• Oq yonder Isle thy fool must never treud' 
Why ahould not I, whose form la Ilka W those 
That we see moving 'mid those distant groves, 
With them hold gentle converse, as with lhee5 
To breast the waves, to leave them farhehliid. 
To mount the bank, and, underneath thoae tre< 
Thai how mjBlerlousiy to zephyrs' toiioo. 
Of that great Isle lo be a living part,— 
All this were done with ease, and yei ray aout 
ShrlnkH from the doing, mindful of coramanJ.' 

So saying, wlLn o gesture born of new 
And strange eroutlon, he had sprung lo pace 
Impatiently the aoftly yleldlug sward. 
When Serthe's voice reitralned and held hlin t 
■' Tls my own aoul thai speaks when thy voice s 
The mystery of being veils me round. 
And halCobacures, to ray attentive sense, 



This great new world. 1 


ts through yon fleecy cloud 


TUat heavenly blue appears but pale and mottled. 


My soul, like thine. In 


times of quiet thought. 


la filled with wonder tl 


latyon Isle, ao fair 


And beautiful, should 




Upon 11, like the black 


nessofthenlght 


ThatlhruBtausbaofc.i 


iweatrucH and terrified. 


We know not why. But, III turn and look 


Around me on this softly -breathing world. 


1 am almost content. 


And when tb thirds 



Come nestling to my boaoiu. and their sweet 
Delights poor In upon my listening aoul, 
I conld well give an anawerlng note of Joy. 
Did not the plaint of that sad mourning dovi 
Steal In, to fill my soul with vague unreal. 
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This world lias mauj a crystal fouotalD, yet 
ItdoeSQolaatUfr the [hire ty soul. 
Oh. thai we might bathe In that rich light 
Enveliiplng the persona of the gods r 

In tl)uae rich tones and ou those lofty Ihemea 
Of which wo catch hot whlBpers. rare ahd faint, 
Prom yonder Isle 1 Then were we Uteet gode • 
With these poor tongues we can but alter words 
That roar with emptlnesH llkegay sea-shells. 
But look! for yonder moves divinity." 

Upon the distant shore there stand a god 
Whose loay brow held majesty enthroned. 
He leaned upon a harp of burnished gold, 
And, as his piercing glance took In tha beauties 
Of the world that lay outspread before his gaze, 
He lightly touched theslrlngs. The sound swept out 
Over the waves. Creation heard and hushed 
Its tliouaand voices. Stronger, deeper grew 
The billowy harmoaleg, and from the dim 

Celestial sounds to swell the theme divine. 

To Yolfthr andaerthe those rich Hounds were fraught 
With wondrous meaning. In those pulsing tones " 
They heard the voices of the eternal gods 
In tofty converse on themes most remote 
From human thought. And pillowed on those waves 
Of soulful sound, these two were carried fer 
Beyond the mundane bounds Into a sphere 
Where spirits held communion, rare and strange. 
Amid the treasures of the Inaoite. 

The sounds died slowly on the trembling air, 
Butstlll those two with bowed heads sat, their souls 
Yet stirred with thoughts Ineffable. And when 
At last they raised their eyes and sent their glance 
To meet the distant shore, they might have (.bought 
That phantom sleep bod held them in llaarms. 
And mocked them with Its Protean torms, but that 
They saw upon the bank the golden harp ;— 
Though he, who lu Its full, seraphic tones 
Had spoken to them of celestial things, 
Had gone. 

IiOng did they sit In revery. 
The sunlight l^ded on the drowsy leaves. 
The twilight, soft and gray, stole from the east. 
And onme to veil them In its quiet shadows. 
Theslars, bright pendants of the ethereal dome, 
Darted their shimmering rays athwart the gloom, 
And heralded the coming of the moon. 
With all her radiance, to crown the night. 
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: and etepped t< 



That lav 



□B powers to apprehend 
Tlie wonders oftha world by him created. 
Yet do 1 feel a greater force within 
That bids me l.e» god. And I shall speak 
To thee. O SerlUe, In those tones that own 
The power and majesty of thoughl. divine." 

The murmuring waves received him In theirs 
And Serthe walclied him as Uielr clinBlng grHsp 
He spurned and moved on toward tha distant goal. 
He reaobed the shore, nor slopped heto Inquire 
Into the myaterles of that sacred place, 
But bent his steps where stood the harp awaiting 

With trerohllug eagerness lie touched Ibe atrtbgs. 
The soft tones breathed the longing of a soul 
Crushedbjllie weight of Iti 
The passion of 



,woke within 



And over the waters to Serthe pouted a si 
Of hope, that bade the mortal raise hla e] 
Otstruggle 'gainst the clamorous powers 



Tbealniter and the song haa speni- me.. . 
Kow was Yolahr a more than mortal roan 
lu apprelienslon ol sapernal iHeniea. 

And stolen Che language of the Immortal gods 
But were tUe spirits of this Other world 
Inanger. that no answering strain of Joy 
Came from the grove beyond ? He stood In a' 
For on hla soul there fell a pressing welaht,— 
The memory of ttiat holy law that he, 
m pride and arrosance, had swept aside. 

oce of the night 



And from the niyati 



Came a calm volot 










"Being of morta 


1 mould. 


-Whose 


1 impious iw 


Bt have trod the 


sacred sh< 




that thy Bit 


1. in all Its black 


nass grim 


Hathi 


lurned to vi 


ill thee with Us 


shadows. 






rom spirits purified. 


Spoke 


to thy Boul 


in those eeraphl 


■0 chords, 






D longer, roessei 




Revealing the mo 


St secret uiyster 


ies 


Bnoln 


iling the dli 


'loltyot heaven 





es of sound 
That break upon the borders of thy sou! 
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With hollow tone. And as the years roll on 
AdU see thy ohlldren ana thy ohflrirea'a olilldrcn 
Assemble 'neath the starry canopy 
Toliaten to quaint, earth-born meJodleB. 
Their souls HliaU barn with thoUBhts un speak able, 
And hearts wllli strange emotion beat. In heartn 
They shall hear and sliBll not underBtand.- 
The clouds have veiled the sky, the rising winds 
Have stirred the quiet waves to' bitter strife. 
Go, mortal, hasten back to thy own sphere. 
Throush yonder massive billows force thy way, 
Fit emblem of the strngsle man shaU lead 
Till he shall Qnd the peace and rest he craves 
In that Eternal Spirit whence he sprang," 



The dream has faded, but the weary beart 

Beats with new vigor, owns a mightier bond. 

The clouds that veiled the sky Have moved apart, 
Revealing the calm heaveo that lies beyond. 

No more, O little soul, strive with thy might 

To pierce the mysteries that round thee Iwlne 

The doora that sbnt those secrets from thy sight 
Open'on daziling radiance divine. 

But search the earth for treasures, rich and rare. 
In which the Eternal Spirit has concealed 

A glorious trnlh. preserved a prisoner there. 
Till, In the future, to the soul revealetJt 

The growing grain, the flowers, the dewdrop round 
Thestarry nebulae aud radiant spheres, 

The haruionleaof numberaandofaomid. 

Guard well their secret through the fleeting ye 

Then pluck the flowers that amlle Into your eyes. 
Strive before them to live more hoUly. 

Watch the bright star that through the ether flies. 
Nor try to comprehend Inflnlty. 

Play the sweet strings, that thrill the silent Blr 
With whispering of a glory not of earth; 

They bid the soul, while time yet lasts, prepare 
For the great throes of an Immortal's birth. 

And strive, O soul, to be all that Is grand. 
All that Is beaullfnl, all that Is true; 

Thus only can thy bnddlng powers expand. 
And fructify the aoll In which they grew. 
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. C. HILDNBB, OF DETROIT. 



I purpose to write the hiatory of the Class of Ninety from 
its advent at the Cdthelopjstemiad of Mlcbligan down to a time 
that ie within a. memory of Duvid BMI's last visit to Detroit. I 
shall recount the events which in a few weeka tore away the 
haughty eaibieiuB of pride from the hitherto uueonquered baa- 
ners of '8!). I ahall trace the course of our class throughout the 
dark and stormy period when we were undeniably fresh and in- 
disputably green, not to be recalled without aalfc'h and yet not 
wholly to be regretted, inasmuch as it contained the germs of 
better things. I shall relate how, after we had emerged from 
this period, the pride of '91 was crushed before it waa born ; how, 
after winning great glory for themselves and for us, the twin 
Dioscuri of the Dawn the Damon and the Pythias of 
'90, Hariess and DeHaven left us, mourned by all and 
mourned most of all by Fred Brown ; how, from our victories 
io athletiea, there grew .up for us throughout the college 
a wholesome reapect, not indeed always unaccompanied by 
gibea, but still a wholesome respect; how our greatness find 
our own conaciousnese of our greatness grew together; 
bow, in I6S9, we wiped the earth successively in base ball with 
'89, '91, and '92; how, in 1890, we repeated the operation with 
'91, '92, '93, the uncultured clans of ^.^culaplus and the howl- 
ing hordes whose days are devoted to Blackstoue and whoae 
nights are dedicated to Dionysus ; how our credit in war, in spite 
of its magnitude, never overtopped but went hand in hand with 
our credit in peace though it far overtopped our credit with Ann 
Arbor's merchants; how we excelled in the class room not less 
than on the campus ; how we showed to the world not only how 
to play ball but also how to write and print ; how, In spite of 
bitter struggles our political contests have resulted in no perma- 
nent brealc such as more than one former class less plentifully 
endowed with right sense and feeling has had to mduru ; how, 
in one year, we have enjoyed the proud distinction of printing 
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the worst aud the beat anoual ever put forth by the atudenta of 
the U. of M ; uiid how, finally, we stftiid to day, uudivided, firm, 
respected and loved by all whose love aad respect are worthy to 
be bad, and loved and recpected moat of all by ourselves. 

Nor will It be less lay duty faithfully to record follies 
mingled with acts of wtsdoiu and individual iliaasters far more 
humiliating than any lolly. It will be ae n that the silk shirts 
and patent-leather boots which Percy Herr justly accounted hia 
chief blessiings were not without alloy. It will be seen that the 
aelf-reapect engendered by oiir unifom succeas iu whatever we 
undertook gave rise in as to a sloathfut iudiRerence from which 
less favored classes are exempt. It will be seen how, partially iti 
couaequeuce of unwise security and partially of unwise neglect, 
we alowed golden opportunities for fame that might have beeu 
ours to fall to men ao far below ua in all the elements of great- 
neas as the five aophomorea ao receutty ofi^red up by the faculty 
upon the gory altar, sacred to public opinion and the daily 
press. It will be seen bow, first at Field Day and second at the 
circus, we were not properly conaplcioue; how, by falling to 
provide for something that should in years to come herve to 
remind aucoessivegeueratlona that we were once the lords of the 
campus we were deficient in spirit and unlike ourselves; liow In 
more than one case, societies orgaoiaed for the highest and best 
of purposes were perverted by members of our class to lurther 
private ambition aud promote political trickery. 

Yet, unless I greatly deceive myself, the general effect of 
this chequered narrative will be to excite admiration iu all un- 
biased minds, and thankfullneas In the breasts of all the faculty. 

Little in the first two weeks of our existence indicated the 
greatness which we were dedliued to attain'. Most freshmen are 
afraid, and we were afraid. Most freshmen are green, and we 
were green. Moat freshmen have unlimited supplies of what is 
eommonly and vulgarly known as gall, and we had it. Even at 
this early period, however, some few facts prophetic of our future 
glory can be gleaned from the records. Bichardson with a hero- 
ism akin to that of the llluatrlous ancient, who attempted to 
shave himself without a razor, attempted to be shaved without a 
moustache. Sally Brown visited Rosey'a and enquired the price 
of hia screens, a deed which we venture to say no co-ed ever ac- 
complished before, and which is not likely soon to be accom- 
plished again. Kmuedy made his first visit lo Ypsi, and David 
Bill made his first visit to Detroit. In those days Bourland was 
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a slim, pale intellectual-looking youth, noted for hia brilllaDt re- 
partee, and bis foudnesB for stories beginning, " When I was last 
in Germany." 

It is related of hitu that about this period he returned to his 
frat. house one rainy night in great dlatress, and rang for the 
servant. "Quick, my man, " yeiied Ben," build ineaBre for I 
am deucedly wet, but first bring me a seltzer lemonade, for I am 
deuoeJly dry." Aside from these few iuatancea we lived for a 
time in a state of the most pusUiamiuona subjection to the Profs. 
and fear of the sophomores. 

But better things were at hand. War clouds began to hover 
over the campus. Mutterlugs not loud but deep began to bray 
from the lips of the soulless scions of '8S. They saw us and when 
they saw us hatred began to boil and simmer in their barbarous 
bosoms. Councils of war were held. The white dove of peace 
was cooped up. The brazen portals of the teinple of Janus were 
thrown open, and grim-visaged war, clad in flainiel shirts, and 
red rags, stepped forth breathing death and defiance to all the 
world. 

The 23d of October, 1886, was a day long to be rememl>ered 
in our annals. On that day '90 received its tirst baptism of Are ; 
on that day the names of Harless, and De Haven, Morrow, and 
Button, Farrand, Angeil, aiid Ball, were first writ in letters of 
gold upon the bright, imperishable scroll of fame ; on that day 
the terrors of '9U'a rush line, unbroken by defeat, unmoved by 
victory, first struck that terror into the hearts of the enemy that 
it never afterward failed to itribe. Wnenthesun weut down upon 
that hard-fought fleid the score was even, but of the'final result 
there was not and could not be the shadow of a doubt. The de- 
cisive goal, fought two weeks later, was short and fterce, but 
hopeless for '89 from the first. 

The remainder of our freshman year was devoted by the vast 
majority of the class to the arts of peace, chiefly represented by 
local and Ypsilanti geography, the acquirement ot a knowledge 
of college slang of the location of chapel and Prex'e office, and a 
deep and thorough study of bookmaking, based on a cioae obser- 
vation of difTereut horses and their drivers. From these severe 
labors some of us, however, were able occasionally to relas- 
Kennedy found time during the second semester to go three 
limed to Greek Lit, and during the same period Miller consented 
to unbend sufHeieotly to get to Lougus' class in synthetic ge- 
ometry twice. 
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Daring the year eome very pleasant and some very unpleas- 
ant things happened. Among the pleasant ones may be 
mentioned our first social at Miss Arnold's, the firat election at 
wbicb Kennedy was made treasurer, much to his own and to 
everybody else's disgust, and Herr marshal greatly to hiaown 
aod everybody else's satisfaction; tbe rugby game with '89; 
the visit of the farmers from Lansing, on which occasion those 
august legislators were greatly edified by Cuffy Alexander's 
simple and pathetic renderings of "Annie Booney " and " Down 
Went McGinty " ; our freshman banquet, which was untroubled 
by Sophs and at which Gay's toast was so dry that 'I'orrey and 
■others were obliged to adjourn temporarily for refreshments of a 
more eshiliratlng nature than those afTorded at the banquet. 
Probably the pieasantest thing in the year was, at least to little 
Lord Fauntleroy, Prof. Burt's resignation. 

Among the unpleasant things ibat happened was the way in 
which those horrid sophomores kept puffing cigarette smoke 
Into our faces whenever they had a chance. I am happy to say 
that no member of '90 ever got into the nauseous, filthy, un- 
christian and ungentlemanly habit of using nicotine, and that 
Fred Brown has become almost bankrupt on account of lack of 
patronage since the advent of '90. 

Our sophomore year opened with a visit of Governor Luce 
to the University. His popular manners and tbe interest 
which he manifested, then, as now, made him extremely popu- 
lar with us all. There is many a heart in '90, which yearns 
with feelings of love toward the good, gray-haired Governor. 
October 22d we paralyzed '91 in the rush, and on November 4th 
Miss Arnold gave another of her delightful parties. December 
witnessed the cap and gown agitation and Prof. Loiaette'a sys- 
tem of devastation. In the same nnontb Longus was married. 
His students for some time afterward had a soft snap. January, 
1888, '90 voted $100 to the gym, which Las never been paid. 
April 10th '90'h Oraefe was issued, which Bjlly Ball and Miss 
Damon pronounced the best Oracle ever printed. On May 12th 
the great mock Republican convention was held, and June lat 
came the gym. minstrels. On June 9th, '90 paralyzed '91 at base 
ball by a score of 20 to 2. 

The Junior year was rather uneventful, the chief events be- 
ing the Legislature's visit ; the publication of the Yellow and 
Blue; 90'a victories in baseball over '89, '91, '92 and the Laws, 
aod the advent of Freitag. 
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But if the Jaiiior year waa uneventful, the 8enii>r year has 
been the moat eventful of all. Since la'it October there has 
been more life, more cimnges, more aurpriaes in college affaira 
than ever before In our memory. First ijame the Pan-Ameri- 
cana. Their visit was full of things gratifying to the pride of a 
U. of M. man. No othur Amerieaa college was so highly hon - 
o red and from no otherdid they take away bo many favorable 
and pleasant impressions. Said Senor Segaro: " I have seen ze 
Yale, I have seen ze Harvard and I will send ze little Segaro to 
ze Michigan University. Zere ia no evil Influence here." At 
the same moment it is reported on good authority, that Senoretto 
Cigaretto was playing three ball billiards with hia kinsman, 
Saeger, at Rosey's. On November lat the Castalian was revived , 
and the frat. men began to be anxious. At about the same time 
certain posters belonging to the independents were pulled down 
and the consequences of that action made the frat. men more 
anxious atill. November 23d, however, their anxiety was en- 
tirely dispelled. On that day the Senior election was held. In 
January we had McGinty and the Grip. Athletioa during the 
year were very lively and show very deciaively the comparative 
merits of fraternity and independent management. The Rugby 
Aasociation, officered and managed by frat. men, was deposited 
eternally and everlastingly in the conaoiiim^, while the baseball 
team, managed for the first time by the independents, made, for 
the first time in its annals a record that was not a disgrace to 
the University. '90. at one time or another, haa furnished 
twelve men to the University team. It was this year, also, that 
Dunbar took to writing poetry, and, what was worse, sending it 
to the Palladium. There were several young men in the class 
whom we have known to go to the dogs in thia way, but we 
were shocked and surprised beyond measure when we heard of 
Dunny. The poetry wasn't so bad either. Here is one speci- 

The rlQg hatea Hutitiard. grinds the frats. 

And is unknown to fume; 
Loves itsell more than It is loved 

But 1 1 gels lliere Just the same. 

Here la another one : 

Thia PA OK la blotted wllli the all tooSwBKT, 

Sad itiouglit wnlcli lie who runs may ReKi), 
Tbat MS.V mustgo before the ripened Whbat 

Is Baowfi and Dewey Is the Bliaven Mbad ; 
O hoff thsHABRAHtNO thought doth RiNOKH bearlB, 
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That NErr-ermore In this loved Fibld 
I muy aae Hkbb; IheswIfL flownaalt learatarls 

And Bates not, (Irra, and I mUBl yield : 
O all too well I now should llbe lo BaLU 

Or join the Anqells. or mftyliap lo De*ke 
My way where SHOwaudlearlUl FBORTdorall. 

Or Damons causB your flesh to orawi aud quaKe. 

The FisnEB by the riTer bant la Gay, 

HowaLL the urchins In the Ford do Wade, 

The Wood 19 Waitbibo for ihe twillatil Grav, 

And aTEAHfslUe Mann within the twilight glade. 

She sighed: WilloUOHBY true until WlLLaoN 



YeFAiRBAMKSby the shady Huron's aide 

Where Gestbv oungregate from £ar ahd near. 

Farewell ; I have Bannon your turl aod erled, 
Aud lain upon the Cou1.idqk of the mere. 

Our cliiaa during the year publiabed a very fair Palladium, 
the only trouble witli it beluy tbat all the really good work was 
doDe by men and women outside of liie class, or even outside of 
the Uuiveraity. Perhaps the Castalian was not so good, but one 
tiling caQ be said that it waa the work of the ulaaa. 

It waa io thlB year alao, the 19tb of February, that Tommy 
bolted. In connection with the event a certain aeulor was heard 
to remark, that the day ought to be celebrated— with bonfires, 
with ringing of bells, with <jt!eriiiga up of thanksgiving tn the 
tabernacle from this time forth forevermore. 

This spring the other classes met their usual defeats at base- 
ball, in fact it baa become quiet a chestnut, ho much so that 
the other day we thought we would let the iawa tie the game. 
It wouldn't look well you know to take absolutely everything. 
The majority of the ciasa is of English deaceut. One young 
man says he ia directly descended from his Satanic majesty. Aa- 
other is proud of being able to trace his genealogical tree back to 
the primeval ape. About 70^ of the claaa claiiri Adam as their 
distinguished anceators.The majority have blue eyes and browu 
hair and ecarlet nosea. The average height of the class ia 5 ft. 4 
In.; the average weight ISlpounda; lightest man, Dunbar, 98 
pounds; heaviest, Oa8tmaD,213; the Rverage age, 23 years; the 
oldest is 32, the youngest 19. The oldest co-ed. 43. the youngest 
16. The favorite college paper by a large majority ia credit alipa. 
Of thoae who answered the hiatoriau's blanks, 99 Were not at the 
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circus and one was. Of favorite outdcwr sports, baseball ia ft fav- 
orite, and tenuis la a Kood second. The favoritegaoieof cards is 
wbist. After leaving college, 45 of tlie class intend to teach, 19 to 
saw wood, 2 to work, and Robinsou is going to spend tbe time, 
wiaUing tliai he had bad more fun in college. Tbe favorite bev- 
erage of Ibe class ia beer ; the favorite diet, strawberry short-cake. 

Todd's special virtues are sobriety and faith in tbe human 
race, MacPherran has fert', if any virtues, and very many pecu- 
liarities. Ringer stayed at one boarding house seventeen days, 
and never fluiilts, and writes that one of the ablest law firms of 
Chicago has secured his services, begins July first. Dunbar re- 
fers the historian to tbe Palladium for a catalogue of his virtues. 
Reilly, Gastraaun, Wheat, Ramsay, have no virtues or peculi- 
arities. Freitag's chief virtue Is bashfulness. Miaa Bmith baa 
all the virtues. Sabin's virtues are too numerous to mention. 
Hempstead's chief virtue is that be hasn't bolted once duriag 
the four years. Herr's peculiarity is that he lilies Ed. Miller's 
cap, bis virtue that he ia patient with the Zetes when they pass 
his room at 2 A, M. Roger's virtue is imperturb ability. 

Hank Dewey leads the class in the number of times engaged 
with 32. DavyHeiapsteadsayshelstooyoung, but just wait till 
my moustaehegets a little longer. Gray considers tbetime when 
he struck out with two men ou bases, at Colgate, the most critical 
polnE in his college course. MacPherran considers the time he got 
in and Ringer the lime be got out. Frost in answer to this ques- 
tion, says freshman Greek to Walter Miller; Wolverton, when 
Longua qulized in General Calculus ; Frei tag, walling for tbe final 
large check from borne ; Richardson, when I paid my class tax ; 
Ladue,when I admitted Torrey's Hrut Impersonation to tbe Chron- 
icle- Moyle, when 1 passed McCabe i Baldwin, when I appointed 
Percy Herr on tbe reception committee; Miller, the last time 
Prex. asked me into bis room; Miss Willougbby, her election to 
the Castalian board; Jimmy Angell. when Moffat left; Percy 
Herr, the last time Walter called on me ; Richardson, the flrBt 
time I went to WhUmore Lake; Stearns, the circus; Hauer, 
meeting a freshman girl. 

The cost of the college course per year ranges from $1200 to 
nothing, Ramsay being tbe man wbo managed to get through 
so cheaply. He writes : " No, it didn't cost me anything, but it 
ooataomebody elseadeueeof apile." Another young man said 
it cost him *25t) as a freshman toward ?U00 as a senior. The 
average cost was $378.22. 
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The vote for the most popular profeaeor resulted In a tie be- 
tween Profs. Walter and Thomas with Prof, Adams a close 
second, and Prof. Demmon a oloao third. 

The vote on the most popular man In the class resulted a tie 
between the president and one whom modesty forbids nie to 
name. The most popular co-ed. is Sally Brown, with the 
Misses Damon, Arnold, and Helmer as close seconds. 

The vote for the ablest man resulted Miller 16, Hildner 14, 
Angell 14, Bates 13, Gay 13, Dewey 12. For the ablest co-ed.t 
Harrah 16, Damon 14, Kelnier 13, Maybam 12, Rowell 12, Leon 
J. Richardson 25. 

I will now subjoin a few of the very numerous witty and 
humorous remarks which their writers thinic will appear to 
advantage In ihe history. "lam growing old," writes Hayes, 
"All the charms of my youth seem to be forsafciug nie. For- 
merly my civilities were takeu for declarations of love; now 
my declarations of love are taken only for civilities." Mills 
wants the historian to join his special excursion to the Pacific 
coast, and adds "only three more wanted." Btearus indulges in 
some very haterodox theology just at this point at the expense 
of the circus people. Sogers can think of none himself but ad- 
vises us to see his father's new group, the sea-sick family, which 
is so realistic that you can't look at it without esperlenciog ex- 
treme nausea. Williams relates this incident which a certain 
Prof, related to blm : One day meeting Freitag he asked him if 
be knew Prex. " No," answered J. Kendall. " But he says he 
knows you,''presisted the Prof. "O," retorted the artist, "that's 
only bis brag.'' McThobin wants to know why Trueblood charged 
him two prices for teaching him oratory, Trueblood says it was 
because he had to teach him not only how to talk but also how 
to hold bis tongue. One youug lady wonders if there was ever 
anybody as wise as Hank Dewey looks. Another relates how 
Merry once called on her but was so absent-minded that he for- 
got bis own name, and had to ask ber what it was. A third 
decants oa the snug ainecure to which Ladue appointed him- 
self when he says, he constituted hJiuself the trusty guardian of 
bis own honor, A fourth writes that humor is silent while 
credits are doubtful. A fifth, who is somewhat of a poet, sent 
the historian the following epitaphs : 
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The death angel amote Oeorgle aprlnger's best gl 

And eave her protraoleil repose, 
Site wore a. V shoe aud a. ta.\ishlug carl. 

And she had a pink wart oo her nose. 
Ho doubt she Is happy away from her George, 

Over there on Ihe ever green shore, 
She attempted at Crawford's a flop lo eogorge. 

And her days on this planet are o'er, 



Our dudBlet Is gone where the evergreens grow, 
He is gone where the good and virtuous go, 
He.ls burled forever beneath the cold ground, 

Where the buinble-bees buw, and the wood-peckers peck, and tl 
bugs streuldle around. 

No more tia will roaah college widows for fun. 



When we lost our little Hubbard, how the women bawled and blubbered, 
How the Pfofs. their eyea did rub hard, how the tutes all looked forlorn. 
How the frogs down In the river felt a cruel ley shiver. 
How the toad begau to quiver In the green mubrageoua corn. 

Ha w»8 auch a little sarapU, that I'm sure we sholdn't care. If 
We could think Be aat In Heaven on a sunbeam and ail that. 
But somehow the fear doth nelie n«, and It somehow don't displease ua, 
That, although He's Jerked to Jesus, when he gets there he can't run his 
paper In the Interest of a iVat, 



Eslstel. 



lere tutes aad co-eda are unknown, 
ls landlady with face so blaad 
loti to cause the fleah much rooan ; 



Yea, thou art gone, gone Is thy greedy smile. 

Thy porthy presence, and thy best of power. 
Gone to some far-off everlasting isle. 

il the winter long. 
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Conrad cooBlders the fact that the electrical engineers 
dropped mecbanical engineering to avoid Beman's differential 
equatlone a humeroua tbtng. Jimmie Annell says: " Make 
your own Jokes but may the angeh belp you if you grind me In 
your old history." Herr'a humorotia remark looks like a male 
gridiron struck by lightning, but we think it's aomething about 
being almost dead from overwork and lack of sleep. Wakelee 
tells a good one na Goddard: One day last spring when he was 
driving back from' Ypsi, absorbed in religious meditation, 
be overtook a bucolic on foot and asked him if he wanCed a lift, 
which he accepted. Pretty soon Ooddard a^ked in deep stentor- 
ian preaeher-Iike tones, "My friend, are you afraid to die?" 
Whereupon the rustic, taking him for a highway man, jumped 
clean out of the buggy and ran howling iuto the woods. Bourns 
has made the — to him — startling discovery that he is neither witty 
nor humerous. Ball says h» has lost his appetite, thinking of 
leavitig college and going Id work. We hope nobody has found 
It, for it would kill an ordinary man in a week. Hinger tells 
bow he got his Job iu Chicago. A salesman for a rival Arm, in 
the hearing of his employer, bragged that his house spent }50O 
per annum for ink, whereiipon Jacob, i>eing a boy of ready wit, 
retorted that Mr. So. ft So's. house saved that much yearly in 
Ink by omitlng to cross the f s and dot the I's in their correspou- 
denoe. He was immediately signed. 

One day last year Beilly and Wood went to visit a Prohibition 
convention at Ypsilanti. When they got back the boys asked 
about tbetimg they bad, and they said "good," but Reilty added, 
"Theymademeearu my dinner." ■' How was that?" everybody 
queried. "They made m© make a speech," answered Bob, 
"And how did you earn your dinner?'' Wood was asked. "Oh," 
answered that young man, " I listened to the speech." 

The following conversation was heard one day between Rich- 
ardson and Dunbar: 

Bicbardson— " Did you ask Warner for that poem ? " 

Dunbar—" I did." 

Bichardson— " What did he say ? " 

Dunbar— "He told me to go to thedevjl." 

Richardson—" What did you do then ? " 

Dunbar—" Why, then I came to you." 

The last time Uoesmana was in Jackson, he lost his pocket- 
book, and tried to dead-head it. " My face la my ticket, sir," he 
said to the conductor, when asked for his mileage. Whereupon 
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th« brase-buttoned offloiftl squared off and showed a powerful fist, 
remarking to Lewis that it was his duty to punch all tickets. 

Frost says he haf no wit. This shows that he has a great rever " 
ence for truth, as he always keeps a respectful distance from It. 

Geroaud wants the historian to suggest some original subject, 
upon which he may write. He suggests his owft panegyric. 

Clark said he got the cheapest set of teeth Inserted he ever 
heard of. One day he kicked Kennedy's dog. 

May alleges as the reason of his excessive pride the fact 
that by mistake he took a bottle of mucilage one day. He says 
he has felt stuck up ever since. 

MacNeal has consumed a good deal more than four years in 
college. He says he has consumed about a pound of dates a 

Quigiey wishes his father would be seized with a remittent 
fever about this time of the year. 

MacPherran tells how he sent in his accounts to his father, 
including the Item "To Charity, $30." His father wrote back, 
" I fear that Charity covers a multitude of sins." 

Todd wishea to know whether the historian has ever been In 
Utioa, New York. He advises him to go there immediately, if 
he hasn't. 

Walker, one day said to Stillman, at the depot: "You are 
on the straight road to perdition." That young man drew hia 
ticket from his pocket, and after carefully scrutinizing it said : 
" Just my infernal luck, I bought a ticket for Jackaon." 

The first night Gaetraann and Nelson were iu Ann Arbor, 
being much troubled by mosquitoes, they took refuge under the 
bedclothes. Finally, Gaslmaun, managing to peep out, and see- 
ing a fire-fly, said to his companion: "It's no use Jimmj* 
Here's one of the beasts searching for us with a lantern." 

One day when Manning went swimming, he took a cake of 
soap with him, so that if he got too far from shore he miglit wash 
himself back. 

Robinson says he believes sausages are made of dog meat. 
"Anyway," he says, " our landlady fed us on them exclusively 
for a week last winter, and all of us began to growl," 

One day Olutt went to look for a word in the dictionary, and 
complained that he couldn't And it, because the blasted book 
didn't have an index. 

Moyle one day seeing a book advertised to be printed in 12 
mo,, thought it was to be printed In 12 months. 
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Wheat says he has never said or done anything funny, and 
adda, with Mtraoge inconsistency, that he is going to enter jour 
iialism. 

McCall complains that whenever he telis any original funny 
stories, somebody is always sure to find them in a Greek or Latin 
autitor. "Confound thoseanelents, anyway,'' he adds, "they are 
always stealing one's best thoughts." 

And now, my olassmates, the time has come forme to say fare- 
well. My heart swells with emotion when I think that hereaf- 
ter this pleasant campus, with its shady walks and itsgreen trees, 
and its dear old ugly buildings, shall no more be the scene of the 
daily events of our lives.' It is sad to think that we must go 
forth into the world, that we must be separated from each other, 
that we must descend from the high utid inspiring atmosphere 
that all men while in college can breathe, and most men do, and 
that very few of us will And life away from here as bright and 
checrrul, and as free from care as it has been here. Yet there are 
many compensating thoughts. Few of us will not become use- 
ful citizens. Many of us, I feel assured, will become honored 
and respected citizens, some of us, doubtless, will attain wealth, 
and perhaps one or two fame. It is pleasant to think that in 
years to come we can look back upon our college life, if not with 
feelings of regret that it has gone, at least with the feeling that 
it gave U8 something without which we should not be aa good or 
as happy as we are. My hearts swells with emotion, I repeat— 
Prex. says I cant go on any longer, that if my heart swells with 
emotion any more, he will be so broken up that he won't be in 
any condition at all to deliver the very humorous and pathetic 
speech which he has had written for this special occasion, by an 
artist on the stalT of Life. I think he is getting afraid that his 
Bpeech will be completely outshined by mine, so just to accom- 
modate him, I shall say good bye. 
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THE RELATIONS OF PHYSICIAN AND PHARMACIST. 



. CHITTICK, M. D., OF DETROIT. 



Mb. Pbbsident, Ladies At 

It is with much pleasure that I find myaelf permitted, 
aa a phyeician, to address you on this auspicious occasion. 
I have a warm feeling for pharmacists — in fact, I feel that 
I am one of you. 

When I began the study of chemistry I had great diffi- 
culty in comprehending the intricateness of this science. 
But as time passed I grew into an understanding that led 
me to have great respect for it, and for those who were so 
skilled in its manipulations that they could handle such 
matters as pertained to it with ease. 

I believe I was one of the class who listened to the 
first course of lectures, delivered ten years ago, by your 
honored President in the Detroit Medical College. He had 
constructed, also, a laboratory in which we learned the 
essential manipulations requisite to gain a knowledge of 
the principals involved in phartnaceutieal chemistry, the 
products, after examination being placed in the college 
dispensary. 

The fondness developed then for pharmaceutical ma- 
nipulations has only increased with age. 

As a consequence of dabbling in pharmaceutics I have, 
1 fear, become hypercritical in judging the merits of the 
different druggists I come in contact with. 

Unfortunately there are many whose knowledge of 
chemistry is meagre. For ordinary occasions they get on 
well enough, but let an unusual prescription come in and 
there is trouble at once. An easy escape for them is to 
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send the prescription to some competent neighboring drug- 
gist to be eompounded and returned. If, on the other 
hand, they attempt the compounding themselves the doc- 
tor will be disappointed, the patient suffers, and science 
witnesses another diabolical failure. 

This cannot be said of the graduates of the Pharma- 
ceutical Department of ihe University of Michigan. On 
the contrary they head the list of pharmaceutical grad- 
uates. Your school gives you such an excellent training 
that you need fear no one no matter from whence he may 
fiome. To bear the degree of this nmversily is to com- 
mand respect of all physicians and pharmacists. I never 
fear to trust one of its graduates, and the knowledge that 
a neighboring pharmacist is a graduate of this school is 
enough for me to recommend my patients to patronize 
him. 

I feel justified in saying this to yon as I have never 
been a student in any department of this glorious univer- 
sity — in fact this is my second visit only to it. 

Pharmacists have to do largely with physicians, and 
the relations between the two should be only harmonious. 
The physician examines, diagnoses, and prescribes for the 
patient. The prescription, if it be a written one, then 
passes to the pharmacist. He reads it (a difficult matter 
Bometimea), fills it, and delivers it to the patient who takes 
itinternally, or externally, as the case may be. The pre- 
scription plays an important part in the cure of the parient. 
It is often the result of the observation, the examination, 
and the diagnoses; therefore, it should be properly com- 
pounded, and th^ ingredients should be pure and of a 
standard strength. 

The pharmacist should be so educated that all this 
could be entirely entrusted to him. No need to say this 
to you, however. 

Is pharmacy a profession ? Well, that depends large- 
ly upon the individual. If he be of a mercenary turn he 
cannot well be scientilic. And the less scientific the less 
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professional. So that he who follows out the teachings of 
the belter class of schools is, in my opinion, a professional 
man. 

I see no need of friction between first-class physicians 
and first class pharmacists. One depends upon the other. 
A pharmacist surely is as well trained along the lines of 
medicine as the dentist. The Americal Medical Associa- 
tion recognizes and has a place for the dentist, why should 
tbey not for the pharmacist. The first is considered a 
specialist for that small portion of the body, the teeth ; the 
latter has a knowled-re of materia inedica and therapeu 
tics alone, which gives him an equal right to be termed a 
specialist. Therefore, I would adTOonte making pharmacy 
a special branch of medicine. If the pharmacist be con- 
sidered a specialist he should be so consulted by physi- 
cians. This would be to their mutual benefit. 1 should 
have little regard for a pharmaceutical graduate who did 
not know more of chemistry than I do. Therefore, when 
I want information in this line I am in the habit of con- 
suiting a chemist. I think your President can testify to 
this. 

I might say a word in regard to prescriptions and the 
right to prescribe. I see frequently in journals, letters and 
editorials on the subject wliich would lead an outsider to 
believe there was constant war between physicians and 
druggists on the question of prescribing and dispensing 
medrcines. Of course, apharmacist, as such, is not trained 
to deal with disease. Therelbre, he should not make it a 
practice to prescribe. There'are times, however, when it 
ia necessary to have aid at once. In such an emergency,a 
pharmacist is better qualiiied than a layman. And if a 
man step into a drug store and asks for a dose of Jamacia 
ginger or for quinine, I think it wiser lor the pharmacist to 
give it to him than to say, " Oh, you ought to go to a doc- 
tor, I cannot prescribe for you." 

As for the physician he must of necessity carry some 
drugs with him. Every physician should have an r 
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gency caae. If it is necessary for a patent to have a dose 
of gray powder or a dose of chlorodyne, the pharmacist 
should not find fault. The busy practitioner has little time 
to dispense medicine in his office, other than (he numerous 
samples left him by representatives of manufacturing 
houses. 

The wise pharmacist knows where to draw the line in 
prescribing. 

Speaking of samples reminds me of the numerous 
agents who are sent out to solicit business directly from 
the physician. Mixtures, concoctions, piHs, tablets, gran- 
ules, etc., etc. It would seem that the manufacturers had 
determined to make all the preparations needed by all the 
sick people in the country, and were trying to force them 
to take them through the doctors to the exclusion of the 
practical pharmacists. Now this is all wrong. To be sure 
there are standard formulas authorized by the pharmaco- 
poeia, but outside these the physician ought surely to be 
able to write his own prescriptions. These ought to be put 
up by the dispensing pharmacist. The latter should not 
be slighted for a manufacturing concern, whose only inter- 
est is a financial one. Such a condition of affairs is due 
largely to incompetent doctors and druggists. I should 
like to see the druggists refuse to keep such preparations 
as they were able to make themselves. Another thing : 
There ia no honor in taking or giving a percentage in pre- 
scriptions. 

On the whole. ladies and genllemen, there is one rule 
which, if faithfully followed, will lead us all on to pros- 
perity and happiness, and that rule is : " Do unto others as 
you would have them do unto you." 
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•i ADDRESS DELIVERED AT THE ANNUAL COMMENCEMENT 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 



BY HON. ANDREW D. WHITE. 

Eeturning to this spot, so dear to rae by its associa- 
tions with early professorial work, and with old students 
and friends, I might touch a responsive chord in many 
hearts by recalling the stirring period in which our rela- 
tions here were termed : Taking part in this high festival of 
the greatest among the Western Universities, I might per- 
haps gain approval by an oration upon the triumphs of 
learning: Standing on the threshold of the West, 1 might 
try to win applause by declamation on the past and 
future glories of the country. 

But such an occasion is too precious for that. I seem 
to hear the monitions of those whom I once saw leaving 
these halls to lay down their lives for the Rfipublic, and I 
see before me the youth who are going forth to make or 
mar the Kepublic which so many of their predecessors 
died to save. I feel what the possibilities are of institu- 
tions and occasions like this in promoting a better future 
for individuals, states, and the nation at large. I do not 
then ask your applause, I ask simply your thought upon 
some very simple considerations. 

My subject is Evolution and Revolution. 
It is certain that in this century the theory of an evo- 
lutionary method in the universe has taken fast hold upon 
thinkfcig men. And especially is this the case as to theo- 
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Ties regarding the history of man as man upon our planet. 
I shall not enter into the relation of man's structure and 
life to the structure and life of other animals, but simply 
point out first of all the i'act, that in the whole history of 
humanity all that great a*ray of sciences Which have been 
brought to bear upon it, gives from the earliest prehistoric 
times ill which we can trace man by his works, evidences 
of his upward evolution, through myriads of years. You 
need hardly be reminded that from tiie rudest stone ini 
plements of the drift, in California as in India, in Egypt 
as in England ; through the later series of rude stone im- 
plements becoming slightly better aud better as we rise 
through the various strata in tiie bone caves of England 
and Erance ; through the still later series of polished stone 
implements in Scandinavia, Switzerland, in America; — 
through the yet more recent series of bronze implements, 
first in ruder, later in more beautiful forms; down to the 
time when history opens upon us with the genera! use of 
iron, we see everywhere the proofs of tiiis evolution from 
lower to higher. The same process is yet more evident 
within the historic period. 

But while a quiet evolution ia easily seen in the long 
series of ever improving in^-entioris, implements, laws, 
policies, ideas, a more violent process of evolution is no 
less eviden^. More and more it becomes clear that the 
same law of evolution extends even through national 
catastrophes. The old doctrines of ever recurring cycles 
of national birth, growth, and death ;— the doctrine of na- 
tional catastrophes witnout any elFect save possibly to 
point a moral or adorn a tale, has virtually disappeared : 
More and more it is seen, both in historic times, and in 
prehistoric, that there has not only been an evolution, 
quiet and gradual, but also an evolution in which not only 
each national struggle but every national catastrophe is a 
part. 

Typical examples of this more violent evolutionary 
process may be seen in the Eall of Rome, in the Crusades. 
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in the French Revolution. Tiie old view was, that the 
Fall of Rome was simply a catastrophe and nothing more; 
—a catastrophe in which the vast conquests of ancient 
thought and effort were all sunk beneath the waves of un- 
mitigated barbarism. But now the whole thinking world 
■accepts Guizot's teaching, that while the Fall of Rome was 
indeed a penalty for unreason, corruption, and crime, she 
left to the world her moat precious conquesla ;— that they 
were incorporated into European civilization ;— that what 
was thus incorporated by its mixture witti Teutonic ele- 
ments of character and thought aided powerfully in the 
evolution of a richer and better civilization than the world 
bad known before. 

So with the Crusades: the oM theory was, that as 
they were the effort to wrest the Holy Sepulchre from the 
Moslem, and that as the Holy Sepulchre remains in the 
possession of the Moslem to this day, the whole result was 
simply and solely a catastrophe. But the modern histori- 
cal thinker sees that the Crusaders were part of the slow 
upward evolution in society,— a main part in the process 
of removing the feudal system when the feudal system 
had accomplished its purpose, and of bringing in central- 
ized power, which has to accomplish its purpose. 

So too, with the French Revolution at the close of the 
last century: down to a recent period it has been very 
generally thought 'a great calamity caused by human 
madness, and nothing more; a sort of devil's firework, 
which Hashed, went out with a sulphurous olor which 
spread over the whole earth, and left in its train anarchy 
and despotism. lint now that the fires of pas:iion are 
burned out we can look under the clouds and across the 
ashes and the graves, and see clearly that the French Rev- 
olution was but a part of the great evolution of modern 
democracy. 

And so with our American Civil War: as it drew on, 
many of the best men, South and North, thought it the 
mere flaming up of human madness, sure to end the Re- 
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public; now, all except a small minority of thinking men, 
see it as a freeing of the Republic from the most fearful 
incubus which weighed upon the first century of the na- 
tional existence, as a transition from a lower condition to 
a higher. 

Thinking then, upon the many examples which might 
be cited, we distinguish two uses of the word evolution : 
first, its larger use, which includes every sort of develop- 
ment, regular or irregular, rapid or slow, revolutionary or 
of national growth; secondly, its more restricted use, 
which confines it to the more regular, natural processes, 
to growth ill the main, quiet, steady, and peaceful. In the 
latter restricted sense I shall use the word evolution in 
this address, and I purpose to deal with the distinction be- 
tween development by natural growth and development 
by catastrophe; — between progress by evolution and 
progress by revolution. 

Thus far the progress of humanity, aa regards political , 
social, and religious questions, seems to have been largely, 
if not mainly, by catastrophes. Among the examples of 
progress by catastrophe let us look more especially at 
some which come near to us. 

Take first, the process by which the British Colonies 
on this continent were finally separated from the mother 
country. Two ways were before those entrusted with 
leadership in Great Britain during the last half of the iaat 
century: the first. was that chosen by Burke and Rtt ; it 
was large, just, mild, statesmanlike. Both these men la- 
bored for the supremacy of right reason in American 
affairs: Burke's speech on the " Conciliation of America " 
18 probably the foremost piece of forensic reasoning in the 
English language, and possibly the foremost in any lan- 
guage. Could these men of right reason have had their 
way, the American Colonies would have remained for 
many years longer attached to the mother country ; the 
sturdy, vigorous English and Scotch emigration, instead of 
being diverted into other channels, to Canada, the Pacific 
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Islands, India, and South Africa, would have continued to 
enrich and strengthen the civilization of this Republic ; 
the sepiiration when it did come, wouid have been natural 
and peaceful; the population of these states would have 
had a far greater proportion of that Anglo-Saxon element 
which would have enabled it to assimilate the masses of 
less promising elements now flooding us, and which are 
possibly the new barbarian invasion fated to end this em- 
pire, as the old barbarian invasions ended the Itoman 
Empire. 

But evolution by right reason was not to be : if Pitt 
and Burke were apostles of evolution, George III., dog- 
gedly conservative, and sundry Americans, fiercely radical, 
were apostles of revolution, and the revolutionary method 
prevailed. The result was the immediate loss of much 
precious Anglo-Saxon blood, for large numbers of the best 
and truest men and women who were loyal to the mother 
country as a matter of conscience, were driven beyond our 
borders: still worse, the inflow of Anglo-Saxon blood from 
abroad was stopped almost completely. Though men 
like Washington, Franklin, Hamilton, Adams, and Mar- 
shall, built most nobly upon the foundations already laid, 
and did their best to prevent bitterness between the two 
nations becoming chronic, every thinking man will now at 
least suspect that the evolutionary process, — the peaceful 
development of constitutional liberty in the colonies, — 
their gradual assumption of state and national dignity, 
would have saved great suffering to mankind, and prob- 
ably in the long run would have produced a stronger re- 
public and a sounder democracy. 

Take next the French Revolution: in the time of 
Louis XVI., one of the greatest statesman, and possibly 
the most unsuccessful that humanity has ever produced, 
Turgot, strove to develop free institutions by a natural 
process, and thus to avert a catastrophe. Turgot saw that 
the old despotism was doomed, and that the new era must 
come ; therefore it was, that he proposed a system for the 
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general education of the people ; for the gradual develop- 
ment of political practice; for the gradual assumption of 
the duties of a. free man, first in the provinces, and finally 
in the nation at large. By vast, comprehensive, political 
measures he sought to put the people gradually and safely 
in the possession of their rights, and in the discharge of 
their duties. He stood at the parting of the ways ; could 
the nation have gone on in the path of peaceful evolution 
marked out by him, it is humanly speaking, certain that 
constitutional liberty would have been reached within a 
few years, and substantia! republicanism not long after. 
What weary years would have been avoided ;— the des- 
potism of the guillotine, of the mob, of the recruiting o£B- 
cer; — twenty years of ferocious war,— millions of violent 
deaths,— billions of treasure thrown into gulfs of hate and 
greed I 

But on the other side stood against Turgot, the forces 
which made for progress by catastrophe and revolution; 
—the ultra conservatives, like poor Marie Antoinette, the 
leading nobles, the leading churchmen, and hating them, 
but really their truest allies for evil, the ultra radicals, 
like Robesi^erre, Danton, Marat, and their like : both sets 
of fanatics, conservative and radical, working together for 
revolution ;— intriguing, orating, lying, murdering;— creat- 
ing an atmosphere, first of fanaticism, and finally of 
hypocrisy, in which all noble thought seemed to perish. 
In spite of the work of Turgot, and of those who caught 
his spirit,— men like Bailey, Lafayette, Mirabeau, who 
exerted themselvesin behalf of progress by evolution, there 
was progress by catastrophe;— the Paris Massacres, the 
LaVeridee Massacres, the Avignon Massacres, l.he Red 
Terror and the White Terror, Revolutionary Wars and 
Imperial wars. Jacobin despotism and Napoleonic des 
potism, the First Invasion and the Second Invasion, the 
First Indemnity and the Second Indemnity, the Bourbon 
reaction and the Commune, the whole line of sterile revo- 
lutions and futile tyrannies each bringing forth new spawn 
of intriguers, doctrinaires, and declaimers. 
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Take next our American Oivil War. That a contest 
between Slavery and Freedom waa drawiug on many years 
before 1861, ali men see now; various American etategiueu 
saw it then, and they tried to avert it. Only one thought 
out a great, statesmanlike measure: that man was Henry 
Clay. He proposed to extinguish slavery gradually, nat- 
urally, by a national sacrifice not at al! severe: in fact, by 
a steady evolution of freedom out of servitude. His plan 
was to begin at a certain year, and to purchase those 
newly born into slavery, until gradually, through the 
extinction of the older members of the African race by 
death and the enfranchisement of the younger members 
by purchase, slavery should disappear *, It waa a great, 
statesmanlike plan. It might have cost twenty-five mil- 
lions of dollars. Revolutionists on both sides opposed it: 
revolutionists in the South would have none of it, for it 
was contrary to their theory that slavery waa a blessing, 
sanctioned by the Bible, and embedded in the Constitu- 
tion: revolutionists in the North would have none of it, 
because it was coutrary to their theory that one man 
ought not to buy another. The result we all know : 
Slavery was indeed abolished, but instead of being aboli- 
tion by a peaceful process, involving an outlay of twenty- 
five millions of dollars, it was abolished by the most fear- 
ful of modern wars, at a cost, when all loss is reckoned in, 
of ten thousand millions of dollars, and of nearly, if not 
quite, a million of lives. Thus had we political and social 
progress by catastrophe rather than by growth, — progres=, 
not by evolution, but by revolution. 

History is full of such examples: let me give one 
finally, beginning further from our time, but ending 
nearer it. In the latter part of the last century the Em- 
pire of Germany was the very seat of nnreason and injus- 
tice. Its political institutions were a farce in wMch not 

•See Bohun'B Life of Henry Clay. Boston and New York, 1867. Vol, 
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one great national purpose could be properly served. Ita 
judicial institutions were a jungle in which hirked every 
sort of legal beast of prey. Its social institutions were 
based on conventionalism ; ita religious institutions were 
enveloped in an atmosphere made up of private disbelief 
and public intolerance. Then arose a great and true man, 
Joseph the Second: he attempted to save the Empire by 
appealing to right reason; by stimulating thought and 
diminishing despotism; by infusing humanity into the 
laws, and simplicity into the administration of justice; by 
the development of better education; in fact, by an evo- 
lutionary process. All his efforts were rejected, and he 
died of a broken heart. 

But the progress he sought has been accomplished by 
wars extending through a whole century, by the sacrifice 
of innumerable lives and untold amounts of treasure, by 
the humiliation into the dust of those who opposed the 
evolutionary method; by the destruction of their rights, 
of their privileges, of their im mu nities, nay, of themselves : 
and finally, by blotting out of tbe Old German Empire 
under Austria, and the new establishment of the New 
German Empire under Prussia. The ruling classes would 
have none of the kindly reasonableness of Joseph the 
Second, the apostle of evolution, and they had to bear 
Napoleon and Bismarck, — apostles of revolution, — men of 
blood and iron. 

And at this moment, we have in one of the greatest 
nations in the world an example of the same revolution- 
ary process as distinguished from the evolutionary. In 
the middle years of this century, Russia, having been 
steadily developed in ways more or less rude by the efforts 
of Peter the Great, Catherine the Second, and Nicholas 
the First, found itself under control of a just and kindly 
Czar,— Alexander the Second; He accepted the spirit of 
his time, freed the serfs throughout the vast territories of 
Russia, abolished a mass of absurdities, infused a better 
spirit into old institutions, improved the laws, increased 
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justice, and prepared the way for a constitution. It was 
myforHine,as a young man,Iivingin asubordinate official 
capacity at 8t. Petersburg, to see thia transition from the 
stern beneficence of Nicholas to the more kindly benefi- 
cence of the Second Alexander. Everything seemed 
moving in the steady, peaceful evolution of a strong con- 
stitutional Empire, when suddenly, between the extreme 
votaries of despotism on one hand and nihilism on the 
other, all was dashed in pieces : the Czar was a mangled 
corpse in the streetsofSt. Petersburg: a policy of extreme 
reaction set in. Occasionally since, those who favor a 
more peaceful evolution have seemed to gain a momen- 
tary control, but it is clear that the progress of Russia is to 
be by revolution,— that the attempt is making to hold 
back modern thought by great dams and bulwarks, until 
the flood rises so high that a catastrophe comes, a break- 
ing away of dams and bulwarks under revolutionary pres- 
sure, to be followed by successive phases of devastation, 
reactionary and revolutionary. 

The question now arises, is this the necessary law of 
progress? Must the future of mankind be no better than 
the past in this respect ? An orator has recently answered 
this question with a phrase : he tells us that all great re- 
forms must be baptized in blood. But is thia the law of 
the future? There is much, indeed, to support this view: 
take the simplest principles of Anglo-Saxon liberty which 
we enjoy ; before they could be secured, blood was shed 
throughout England and throughout the United States: 
one king lost his head, another his crown, and another the 
fairest colonies on which the sun ever shone. Take the 
simplest things in religion: the most elementary princi- 
ples of toleration: before they could be established the 
world had to wade through the religious wars of the Six- 
teenth Century ; the Thirty Years' War; battles, massa- 
cres, and executions innumerable. The possibilities of 
human unreason are indeed vast, and might lead us to 
take a sad view of the future, as we are forced to take a 
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sad view of so much in the past, but oo the other hand 
there is much to encourage us. The very law of evolution 
itself seems to encourage us. It would seem to show us 
that not only better results but better methods may grad- 
ually be evolved. This better side of human progress is 
seen in every country : an early display of it to our race 
came in Great Britain in 1688; it came again in the year 
1832, and it has been shown by various peaceful reforms 
during our own history. 

The whole question is a question of price : the devel- 
opment of the race is *o go on ; the one question is, what 
price shall we pay for it? Must we still secure it, as so 
often in the past, by these vast sacrifices, or may it be se- 
cured in the future by reason and the spirit of justice ! 

That eminent historian and political thinker, Goldwin 
Smith, once said, "Let us never glorify revolution." That 
he was right the recent history of various countries proves 
abundantly. Early in the present century glorification of 
the first French Revolution became a French fashion : in 
this fashion Thiers, Lamartine, and Hugo led. The conse- 
quences were the futile French Kevoliition of 1830, the 
calamitous French Revolution of 1848, the monarchy of 
Louie Philippe as the' result of the first, the tyranny of 
Napoleon III., the Prussion Invasion, the surrender of 
Sedan, and the Commune catastrophe, as the result of the 
second. 

So, too, throughout the first half of the present cen- 
tury on this side the Atlantic, there wa^ a steady glori- 
fication of our revolutionary struggle with England. "What 
was the best in it — the great constructive part by men like 
Washington, Franklin, Adams, Hamilton, and Marshall — 
was comparatively little thought of. What was most 
orated upon in ten thousand little hamlets was the de- 
structive part — the beauty of resistance to authority, the 
glory of breaking up an empire, the gain of human liber- 
ties and rights : and verily we had our reward. On one 
side this glorification of revolution helped to promote a 
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Civil War for breaking the Southern States from the 
Union, and on the other side it helped to pile upon the 
thinking people of this country vast masses of illiterate 
voters, black and white— voters so brought up in this cpun- 
try and in other countries as to be incapable of right 
thinking, even upon their own material interests, to say 
nothing of their political interests. 

Let us then accept this advice of one who has labored 
and sacrificed much for human liberty in its best sense, 
" let us never glorify revolution." 

What, then, shall we glorify ? What shall be the ideal 
of political conduct ? The answer is simple : let us glorify 
the evolution of a strong moral sense in individuals and 
nations; of well-being and well-doing; of high purpose; 
of boldly living up to one's thought, reason, and purpose ; 
let us glorify these, let these be our ideals. 

And what shall be the aim of practical effort? The 
answer to this question, too, is simple : let ue strive to 
clear the way for a steady, healthful evolution ; for the un- 
folding of abetter future. 

First as to the evolution of the individual man : is 
there not among many of us somewhat too much of admi- 
ration for a certain spurious self-sacrifice; for a willing- 
ness to neglect the highest individual development in order 
to accomplish a vague something for the community? 
While every man owes a duty to society, he also owes a 
duty to himself as a man, and this is not less a duty to so- 
aiety: that duty is the evolution of his own powers, phys- 
ical, intellectual, moral, religious. The nation, after all, 
will never be better than the men and women who com- 
pose it. Complaints regarding the low tone of pubhc 
morality and of corruption in the public service constantly 
ring in our ears : all sorts of checks and balances are pro- 
posed, and these are all well ; but after ail, until there is 
a preponderating mass of individuals, each detesting op- 
pression and wrong, each loving right reason, each having 
in himself a standard of truth and justice, each willing to 
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sacrifice something to maintain this standard, we can hope 
little for a better evolution, as regards the public at large. 

Just at this moment, in this evolution of individuals 
as bearing; upon that of the nation, I would say, that the 
first thing needed is will power: the great Dr. Arnold 
gave it as a result of his long and close observation among 
young men, that the difference between them, which 
makes them successful or unsuccessful, great men or 
small men in their after life, is simply a difference in will 
power. Do we not everywhere see this? Do we not 
everywhere see men who know better, yielding where 
they ought to stand firm, giving themselves up to parties, 
conventions, caucuses, bosses? Addressing this body of 
young men in a University, I would say, begin here and 
now your own individual evolution by this cultivation of 
will power, for it marks the difference between the strong 
man and the weak man, between the successful and the 
unsuccessful. Give yourself the physical basis of will 
power, a strong body ; give yourself the intellectual basis, 
a well trained mind; give yourself the moral basis, 
standing firm among your fellows here and now for what 
is decent, right, and just, against the trickster and the 
boor, standing firm for what is best in yourself against 
what is worst in yourself; above all, cultivate that will 
power by deciding what is right for you to do, and say, 
"I will," and on deciding what is wrong for you to do, 
and say, " I will not,'"— stand firm by such decisions,— firm 
as a stone wall. That is not so easy as declaiming on 
what this neighbor of yours ought to have done, or oti 
what that public man ought not to have done, but it is 
better, better for the country, better for you. If you en- 
force your will on this little kingdom which God has 
given you, you will find little trouble in enforcing it 
throughout far greater dominions, . 

Take next, material evolution. That a great country 
like this, comparatively new, must lay out a large part of 
its work in developing its own material basis, is certain. 
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All about us we see the evidences of this, some in prog- 
ress by growth, some in progress by catastrophe. 

In American business far too large a part thus far 
seems played by catastrophes: in the record of demoral- 
izing speculation, of financial crisis, of periods of wide- 
spread bankruptcy, we have indeed a material progress 
on the whoie, but a progress which is not normal, which 
costs the happiness and iives of millions ; — which grinds 
tender-hearted women and children to powder between 
its upper and nether millstones ; — which fills the lunatic 
asylums, which ought to fill prisons ; — and which, if we 
do not develop better methods, is to make the American 
race a vast body of short-lived, nervous dyspeptics, sure 
to die out and be succeeded by races of tougher fibre. 

Such results of progress by catastrophe every one 
can see by looking about him. Can we not labor for 
progress by evolution? Its simplest elementary condi- 
tions are, less idolatry for the mercantile spirit, greater 
cultivation of literature, science, and art; less worship of 
millionaires, more respect for thinkers and doers; less 
deification of phrase- makers, sensation-mongers, and 
business gladiators, more honor to builders of what is 
worth building. Let there be in the various professions 
of active life a steady resistance to encroachments of in- 
justice and avarice, an infusion into our laws of a higher 
sense of justice and reason, an infusion into our social life 
of contempt for pettifoggers, and hatred for scoundrels, 
no matter how successful. 

The question has lately been asked, whether our 
Universities produce their share of business men; and a 
very high authority in business circles has declared that 
they do not. But he failed to note one or two points of 
great importance. 

First, University graduates, according to the best 
authority, form only about one-half of one per cent, of the 
whole population, while they hold nearly sixty per cent. 
of the more important positions in the country. 
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Seondly, he failed to note the fact, that until very 
recently our Ujiiversitiea trained men almost exclusively 
for what are known as the " learned professions," and not 
at all for business in the ordinary sense of the word: 
whereas, within the last few years, almost all institutions 
. for advanced instruction have been developing courses 
fltting men for the pursuits in life which lead more di- 
rectly into great basiness operations, and therefore, to act 
far more powerfully upon material development than 
heretofore. 

Thirdly, he failed to note the fact, that in spite of 
the prevalence of the old system of training hitherto, 
every large college class has shown a certain number of 
men engaged suecessfuHy in business. 

Fourthly^ while very few of the colossal millionaires 
of the country have been educated at our higher institu- 
tions of learning, there is one thing of which every Uni- 
versity graduate may well be proud, and this is, that 
among those who have piled up great fortunes by scoun- 
drelism, there is so far as known, not one University 
graduate: the great plundering schemes of the country 
have not been conducted by men trained in our Universi- 
ties : in this field of material progress our higher institu- 
tions seem to have helped the better evolution, rather 
than those schemes and enterprises which are in danger 
of bringing revolution. 

Take next, political development : what it is now we 
all know, — the outcome of some good through much evil. 
Great questions have been settled, great questions are 
coming on. These may be divided between questions 
general, sectional, and municipal : glance for a moment 
at each. 

Some are already seeking the solution of these ques- 
tions by revolution, by catastrophe: thus far with little- 
apparent success. But who ahaii say what may come 
when this nation, thanks to its opening its gates freely to 
the dregs of all other nations, shall have a vast proletary 
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maas wlio discover that the accredited political teachers 
are giving them phrases instead of reasonings. What 
shali be done? I will only say that the evolutionary 
method would seem fitly begun by a more thorough at- 
tention to political and adrainistrative subjects in o«r 
Universities ;— by the study of the comparative legislation 
of different countries and of the ditferent states of this 
Union;— by a careful investigation of methods of reform 
tried in all parts of the civilized world. And next I 
would aav, by training men to think, speak, and write on 
such subjects in the light of the best modern thought and 
experience, thus bringing the results obtained by Univer- 
sity research to bear upon the people at large. 

Take a few typical examples: and first of all, the popu- 
lar view of the most serviceablofanchor which is left us ; our 
Judiciary system. The Supreme Court of this nation is 
indeed its greatest jewel ; it seems to have been created 
by our fathers in a moment ot Divine inspiration. Its 
subordinate courts are also excellent. Our State Courts 
aremostof them good, but after all, there is nothing more 
necessary in order to keep our Judiciary, and above all, our 
elective Judiciary, what it ought to be, than an evolution 
ill the people of a higher sense of the judicial function: 
more and more we should assist the growth in' the popu- 
lar mind of the tiutii that a cheap Judiciary is the most 
costly luxury which a people can indulge in ;— that it is 
folly for the people to pay starvatioa stipends to .Judges 
who protect our highest interests, while millionaires and 
corporations employ legal gentlemen who have proved 
their right to demand fees equal to a king's ransom. 

Thus far, indeed, many men injudicial positions have 
shown a noble disregard of questions of salary and a su- 
preme reverence for duty. Names there are among these 
worthy of Greece and Rome ; two of them have been long 
an honor to this University. The name of one of them I 
may be Hllowed to utter with deep respect for his charac- 
ter, with deep love for his endearing qualifies, with deep 
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regret for his loss— James V. Campbell. The other you 
know as well, and the legal profession throughout the 
country, and the men engaged in vast railway enterprises 
from the Atlantie to the Pacific, know as well as if it were 
trumpeted in every market place — a bulwark against cor- 
porate greed and popular passion, I need not name him 
here, yet I will do so, in justice not to him, but to our 
country— Thomas M. Oooley. Such men give us faith and 
hope, but in the long run we have no right to expect them 
to make such sacrifices; most certainly we have no right 
to ask them to make such. 

Again as regards Crime and Penalty. While the 
whole subject would command the attention of the best 
minds in our Universities, more and more there should be 
evolved in the people at large the idea of true mercy as 
against spurious mercy — the idea of well-considered mercy 
toward the great mass of hard-working, law-abiding citi- 
zens, rather than a contemptible lenity toward the vicious 
brute who lives by preying upon the law-abiding part of 
the community, whose profession is crime, whose joy is 
murder. 

An eminent Judge onc'e said, "The taking of life by 
due process of law, as a penalty for the greatest crimes, 
seems the only way of taking life to wliich the average 
American has any objection." The Judge was right: 
there is throughout this republic a widespread legal super- 
Btition favoring the protection of criminals. Safeguards 
which were created in the Middle Ages to protect citizens 
against kings and feudal lords and robber knights are now 
used to protect criminals against justice. There should 
be a quiet evolution out of this superstition, an evolution 
of better ideas taking form in better laws; laws promoting 
more prompt, more .efficient, more common sense dealing 
with criminals, and especially with professional criminals. 
The enemy of individual liberty to-day is not King John, 
but the professional criminal. We have all seen the sickly 
sympathy with criminals, and especially with blood- 
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stained ruffians; we have all heard the platitudes con- 
founding crime with misfortune; to meet these, there 
should be developed more healthful modes of thought — 
the idea that crime is not mere niisi'orlune, that crime is 
crime, that the crimiiial is a criminal. There should be 
developed a healthy, manly, womanly determination to 
fight criminals, to exterminate them. The passion for 
fishins and hunting is a survival of the earliests instincts 
of the human race : let this survival take better forms. I 
trust there are many here who will go forth to fish for 
plunderers, to hunt for scoundrels, vigorously, mercilessly. 
I trust that we shall have by and by the prevailing senti- 
ment that the niost inglorious thing a man can do is to 
prostitute his talents in aiding crime and criminals, and 
■ that one of the most glorious things he can do is to prove 
his manliness by fighting on the side of ^aw and order. 

So, too, in regard to Public Office: it is well, indeed, 
in recurring political revolutions, to fight wire-pullers and 
bosses, and to tear them from their thrones: here, too, 
that survival of the earlier instincts, that passion for fish- 
ing and hunting, may find a healthful satisfaction. 

But the more quiet evolutionary process should also 
be borne in mind : more and more should the eifort be to 
evolve out of the present loose indifference to sound polit- 
ical ethics the simple idea that public office is not a re- 
ward lor mere partisan henchman, not a personal favor to 
be dealt out by one individual to another, not a coinage 
in which tricksters pay their debts; but, to use a truism 
which from the mouth of a great public man has become 
a vitalizing truth, that " public office is a public trust." 
Let this idea be developed through the puipit, through the 
press, by public meetings. More and more should we 
seek to evolve in the popular mind the simple idea that 
the highest fidelity is not the fidelity of party workers to 
party leaders, or of the leaders lo the workers, or of both 
to the party ; but that the highest fidelity is fidelity t« the 
community, to the commonwealth, to truth and to justice. 
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There should be evolved the spirit of fellow-soldiership 
with true men, Ihe spirit which honors & man because he 
respects the truth, fhe spirit which pardons minor faults 
in a statesman provided he be clearly true on the greater 
questions; the spirit which, while it does not expect can- 
didates to be saints, will not permit them to be scoundrels. 

Take, next, a great sectional question. We hear 
much of the negro problem in the South : it is indeed a 
problem of vast importance. How shall we meet it? 
Two ways are before us. On one side we have revolu- 
tionary methods, promoted by demagogues on both sides 
— methods which all history shows are likely to lead to 
servile war, to massacres, to scaffolds. On the other side 
we have an evolution through the peaceful influences of 
education in ite widest sense. The revolutionary method 
is by denunciation, leading to murder; the evolutionary 
method is by national, state, individual devotion to in- 
struction, intellectual, moral, religious, leading to the up 
lifting of the colored race. Happily a great and noble 
band of men and women are giving themselves to the 
latter method. 

Take, next, a question which to each of us is a local 
question: the government of our cities. Here we touch 
the weakest part of our system. Our cities are the rotten 
apots in the body politic, from which, if we are not care- 
ful, decay is to spread throughout the whole system. For 
cities make and spread fashions, opinions, ideals. 

Simply as a matter of fact, our cities are the worst 
governed in the civilized world. In them ihere is the 
maximum of expenditure with the minimum of good re- 
sult. The cause is not far to seek: we are makine the 
same mistake which ruined the medifeval city republics: 
governing them by partisan mobs, with no proper check 
or balance. 

Under oar present system periodical revolutions are 
our only safeguard — revolutions tearing down officials as 
soon as their plundering becomes unbearable. Far better 
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would it be to evolve truer ideas of municipal govern- 
ment. These ideas seem to me mainly two : first, the idea 
that cities are not poUlical bodies, that the question in 
electing a mayor or alderman is not what he thinks ol 
national questions, but what he can do as to citiy ques- 
tions. Simple as this idea is, it is very scantily developed 
as yet. The other idea is that as the eity is a corporation, 
as it has to do not at all with political interests, bnt with 
corporate interests — paving, sewage, lighting, water sup- 
ply, repressing crime, guarding the public health, public 
comfort, public instruction — that those should have some 
control who have to pay for all these. Why may we not 
evolve out of our present eity system, in addition to a 
Board of Aldermen elected by all the citizens, a Board of 
Control elected by tax-payers, without whose consent no 
franchise should be granted and no tax levied? 

Take next, progress in education. Years ago, during 
my professorial days in this university, I remember hear- 
ing a Commencement address on " The Oscillatory Law of 
Human I'rogress. Such a law seems to be exemplified in 
our educational advance. Thirty years ago all was devo- 
tion to what was vaguely called discipline or culture. 
Now there seems a tendency to the opposite extreme, that 
all shall bend to practical pursuits. The old system cul- 
minated in almost entire stagnation at our higher institu- 
tions of learning ; what this new system may culminate in 
is not yet certain, but in view of the great number of 
thinking men and women engaged in educational work, 
there is reason to hope that the evolutionary method may 
prevail,— the evolution of a system, in which discipline 
and culture may be obtained in connection with studies 
determined by the tastes and aims of students. I would 
say then, to all engaged in advanced courses of study, do 
not make such haste as to forget that you are a man or 
woman; make a fruitful beginning of your development 
as man or woman by some good general studies in connec- 
tion with your special studies. And to those engaged in 
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the work of teaching, I would say, bear in mind both the 
great objects of education, the evolution of true men aad 
true women, as well as the training of specialists. 

Take next, evolution in art. Prophets arise here and 
there. Among English-speaking peoples in recent years 
Ruskin is the first and last of these, — the best and worst, — 
the wisest and the silliest. Who can read his "Seven 
Lamps" without a quickened sense for what is good and 
g:reat in art ? Who can look over some of his later phrase- 
making without seeing in it the revelation of a man made 
triad by satiated vanity ? The lesser prophets, too, have had 
their way. Here, too, we have gone on by revolutions and 
catastrophes; — by classic temples and colonnades in 
painted pine; — by gothic cathedrals in stucco; — by renais- 
sance palaces in putty and varnish; — by the Richardson- 
esque, the Romanesque, Byzantinesque, Bostonesque arch- 
itecture, culminating in city residences made like Norman 
castles twenty feet wide. 

And we have had as regards interiors, the East Lake 
craze, the Queen Anne craze, the Japanese craze, the 
craze for bric-a-brac. 

On the other hand, the evolutionary method would 
seem to be a cultivation of the simple sense of beauty, fit- 
ness, proportion, by study of what the consensus of man- 
kind recognizes as best and highest in art;— from the 
Parthenon to the Maison Carrie, from the cathedral of 
Amiens to Gilbert Scott's churches, from the Netherlands 
town halls to Sansovino's library. From all these ^o the 
most tasteful works of modern architecture. And in 
sculpture, from the works of Phidias and Praxiteles and 
Michael Angelo to the works of Pradier, Ranch, and Craw- 
ford. And in painting, from the works of Raphael and 
Titian and their compeers, to the best of those which have 
been recently produced in France, Spain, Germany, Eng- 
land, and our own country, Happy am I to bear witness 
here to the progress of our own country in this latter field 
of art. The American fine art section of the Paris Expo- 
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sitioii eleven years ago was, as a whole, almost below con- 
tempt; the same section in the recent exposition brought 
to «8 very high commendation from ali the world. And 
here let me remind you that one of the two great gold 
medals of honor, the highest awards which can be made 
to any artist, was given to a young artist from your city of 
Detroit, Mr. Gary.Melchers. I wish to testify here, in this 
place and in this presence, that this young citizen of Mich- 
igan has risen far above the ordinary paths of art; far 
above the painting of landscapes, no matter how charm- 
ing ; far above the painting of gmre pictures and boudoir 
pictures, no matter how pleasing. He has risen into the 
higher realm of the great masters ot his art, the great his- 
torical painters. May we not hope that some man of 
wealth will honor himself, the university, and the state, by 
placing here some worthy historical representation from 
the hand of a man who has brought to the state and the 
nation such honor. 

Take next our constitutional and legal evolution. 
Here the field is vast, but one or two subjects may be taken 
as typical. 

Amid so much that is unsatisfactory, so much that is 
preparing the way for catastrophes, greater or smaller, are 
soiHe things evidently to be accomplished by the evolu- 
tionary method. In international law there has been for 
several generations, and there is still going on, a steady 
evoiution of righteousness, justice, and mercy. War has 
been rendered less and less cruel, less and less far-reach- 
ing in its evils; and now in our own times has been evol- 
ved in better form than ever before, the principle of inter- 
national arbitration. Here, happily, our own country has 
taken the lead. Not unlikely the future historian will 
point to the arbitration between our own ceuntry and 
Great Britain as the greatest thing in the great career of 
Ulysses Grant. Not unlikely there will also be presented 
to the admiration of the world the still further progress of 
arbitration at the recent Pan-American conference. Here 
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has been progress by evolution ; the thought of Grotiua 
developing out of the thought of Ayala and Gentilis, the 
thought of Vattel out of the thought of Grotius, the 
thought of a whole line of thinkers in this field since, each 
evolving something of good out of the thoughts of his 
predecessors. A. splendid growth, slow but strong, bearing 
the richest fruit of peace and mercy for manking. I con- 
gratulate this university that it has at its head one who has 
given so strong an impulse in this direction here. I trust 
that his example may spread to the other universities on 
onr continent. 

So much for our exterior policy. Now for a moment 
as to our interior policy. Among the vast number of con- 
siderations which come to me in this field I will single out 
but one. I trust that our universities and schools are to 
educate more and more men who can bring the press more 
fully to bear upon the process of interior evolution. 
Especially is it to be hoped that one great gap will be 
filled. Let me call your attention to the simple fact that 
among all the constitutional nations of the world, ours is 
the only one which demands of its nevvspapers no real 
account of the doings of its national legislature. Under 
every other constitutional government on the face of the 
earth are newspapers which give to the people, wlien their 
legislatures are in session, careful, consecutive accounts of 
the doings of their representatives. Our own country, 
supposed to exist by virtue of the eternal vigilance of its 
fifty millions of people, has for the masses nothing lilie 
any correct, consecutive statement of the doing of those 
who make its laws. We see now AnA then an account of 
this or that great measure, but the great mass of minor 
measures, what they are, who promote them, all this ia 
mainly unknown. A companson of the Congressional 
Record with the reports in our daily papers will at any 
moment establish the truth of this statement. Tlie beauty 
of this Senator's curls, the size of that Representative's 
feet, a joke from this statesman, a sneer from that, these 
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things are telegraphed im.niodiate]y. The steady progresB 
of our public affairs, wrought out by the earnest efforts of 
Senators and Representatives, js not telegraphed, not even 
written. 

And when the accounts of public affairs are sent us, 
what a travesty upon a report to a great people of the 
doings of its representatives. We have long lett-ers over 
Mr. Blank's " great fight " in the Senate, the " great fight" 
being, generally let us say, a theatrical combat over some 
appointment in a custom-house. We have reports, ful- 
some or denunciatory, of another Mr. Blank's great speech 
on the administration, in which it is proved that the pres- 
ent President or the late President ia anti-Christ. 

What we need, first of all, and what I trust the next 
generation of statesmen and journalists will give us, are 
simple, fair statements ot the doings of our representatives 
in the national councils. Such reports would give us bet- 
ter ideas of political perspective. The country would be 
finally educated into seeing that some of the " great fights'i 
we hear so much of, some of the orations which seem 
to resound among the spheres, and some of the so- 
called great men who eeem to strike the stars with their 
lofty heads, are but futile bubbles on the stream of our 
national life; while other things and other men of real 
greatness would be revealed. We should then come to 
see the greatness of such measures as the Morrill bill of 
1862, which established in every state of this republic a 
strong center for scientific and technical instruction, and 
80 has made a far more lasting mark on the destinies of 
the nation than all the fights of all the gladiators. Let 
me give one more example to illustrate my meaning^ 
Several years since an effort was made to introduce Span- 
ish-American politics into this country, by impeaching the 
President of the United States for his want of fidelity to 
the party which elected him. The current was strong, and 
most party leaders thought beat to go with it. One Sena- 
tor of the United States refused, William Pitt Fessenden, 
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of Maine. He resolutely refused to obey the mandate of 
his party as expressed at its state convention and at its 
national convention; resisted the entreaties of relatives 
and friends, stood firmly against the measure, and finally 
by his example and his vote, defeated it. It was an exam- 
ple of Spartan fortitude, of Koman heroism, worthy to be 
chronicled by Plutarch. How was it chronicled ? 

It happened to me to be travehng in Germany at that 
time, and naturally I watched earnestly for the result of 
the impeachment proceedings. One morning I took up 
the paper containing the news, and read "the impeach- 
ment has been defeated; three Senators were bribed to 
support the President," and at the head of the list of the 
bribed Senators was the name of Fessenden. The time 
will come when his statue will commemorate his great 
example; the time will also come, I trust, when we shall 
have a great body of citizens who demand honest, fair, 
consecutive reports of the doings of our representatives, 
and a body of men fitly trained to make such reports,— 
reports as fair and full as our present chronicles of boating 
and base ball. 

Take nest the general moral progress: I will not 
entangle myself in the reasonings of Buckle as to the im- 
possibility of any progress in morals : I will try simply 
to draw a truth from a comparison between two concrete 
examples. 

Just at the endof the last century, two great European 
States were in dire trouble: Austria had rejected the 
efforts of Joseph the Second, and was once more abject 
under a stupid despotism: Prussia had fallen away from 
the theory and practice of Frederick the Great, and was 
under the second of the only two contemptible Hohen- 
zollerns in history. Owing to the lack of proper moral 
conditions in its people and government,;Au8tria came 
under the heel of Napoleon at the Battle of Austeriitz : a 
year later Prussia came under that same iron heel at the 
Battle of Jena : both nations lay utterly prostrate. 
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It IB clear to us now that the condition precedent to 
any uplifting ot these nations was a thorough evolution 
of moral strength in their rulers and their people : Prussia 
began such an evolution, manfully, nobly, quietly. The 
moral system of Kant; — the categorical imperative, — the 
ethical idea of duty, thou shalt, thou shalt not, — was 
evolved. It took hold of the foremost men in the land ; 
it was iniused into poetry; especially into the drama by 
Schiller, and into song by Arndt ; it was infused into prose, 
and especially into his addresses to the German Nation 
by Fichte. From scores of professors' chairs, from hun- 
dreds of pulpits, from myriads of newspapers, it was im- 
planted in the thoughts and translated into the actions of 
millions of men. It gave to old man the patriotic fire of 
youth; — it gave to young men the steadiness of veterans. 
The result was the gradual abolition of the serf system in 
Prussia by Stein, the creation of a nation trained for war 
by Sebarnhorst, the physical hardening and strengthening 
of the people by Jahn, and, at last, the great uprising, the 
Freedom War of 1813, the battles of Leipsic and Waterloo, 
the lifting up of Prussia, the coming of the Emperor 
William and Bismarck. And so was evolved the new 
German Empire. Not from mellifluous popular oratory, 
not from vague declamations about rights, but from the 
stern sense of moral duty extending from king to peasant. 
With Austria it was different: that Empire took 
refuge in substitutes for morality ; instead of such thinkers 
as Kant, developing a moral sense, there came ecclesiasti- 
cal leaders who thought to save the nation by forcing all 
teachers, even those in mathematics and the natural 
sciences, to take oath that they believed in the Immaculate 
Conception of the Blessed Virgin. Instead of such states- 
men as Stein, working to apply moral principles to society, 
there came Metternioh, trusting to intrigue: instead of 
Frederick William the Third, founding the University of 
Berlin, where competent men were allowed entire free- 
dom to seek and proclaim truth as truth, there came the 
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Austrian Emperor Francis, declaring that the sole aim of 
university instraction is to make pious and obedient pub- 
jects, Instead of a system of instruction controlled by 
large minded laymen, there came a system of instrucfion 
wholly in the hands of priests; and so, Instead of the evo- 
lution of a moral sense, Anstria had an evolution of new 
dogmas and ceremonials, and instead of the evolution of 
religion, an evolution of ecclesiasticism. The results are 
before us. With the hardiest and best soldiers in the 
world. Hungarians, Tyrolese, Oroatiana, Austria has been 
humiliated in every campaign 3ince,~beaten steadily in 
her wars with Napoleon,— beaten in the struggle with her 
Hungarians, and only sa^ed from them by the humiliating 
intervention of Russia ;— beaten by the French in 1859; 
beaten by the Prussians in 1866 ; then, after defeat in war, 
beaten just as completely in diplomacy, first by Oavour, 
then by Bismarck: driven out of Italy,— driven out of 
Germany,— forced to give up her sway over the Old Ger- 
man Empire, — forced to give up all part in the New 
German Empire,— forced to give up her position in the 
front rank of Continental States. 

To sum up then, as regards the development of a 
national morality, Prussia has advanced by a steady evo- 
lution of the moral sense in her people, a moral sense tak- 
ing shape in earnest thought, in steady work, in heroism, 
in self sacrifice, so that she has preaented one of the most 
glorious chapters in the history of human progress. On 
the othfer hand, Austria has progressed by catastrophes, 
and she has progressed soniewhat : she has at last granted 
toleration, — the sway of the priesthood over her system of 
education has been diminished,— her laws have been 
bettered. 

In these contrasting examples, and in many others 
which might be adduced, are lessons for us: they give to 
us the value of the cultivation, the diffusion, the exaltation 
of the simple, strong principles of ordinary morality,- of 
n'ghteouBnesB, the righteousness which exalteth a nation. 
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Every other sort of thing is prescribed to us as a nostrum ; 
putting the name of God in the Constitution, — putting 
Moody and Sankey into our Universities, — sending the 
Salvation Army among our people, — Ritualism.—camp- 
meetings, — sensation preachers, and other sorts of der- 
vishes, — Twelfth Oentury methods, — supposed Twentieth 
Century methods. But when each of these has had its 
little day, when all have flickered out, there still shines 
in the mora! heaven this great truth written throujih all 
history on the life of every psople. on the heart of every 
true man, "Righteousness exalteth a nation." Better cus- 
toms, belter laws, and a better future,— to the evolution 
of those a primal necessity is the cultivation of the simple, 
strong moral sense in the ehild, in the youth, in the man, 
in the family,— the cultivation of righteousness. Not the 
adoption of this mystical view, — not the acceptance of 
that metaphysical statement, — but righteousness, which 
means rightness, right doing, right dealing, the cultivation 
of this in the individual man and in society. Let the 
Prophet Micah speak to us, let us listen to his inspired 
words: "Wherewith shall I come before the Lord, and 
bow myself before the high God! . . . He hath showed 
thee, man, what is good and what doth the Lord require 
of thee, but fo do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God?" 

Take finally, evolution in religion. Modern research 
is making us more and more familiar with the truth that 
there has been such an evolution from the earliest prehis- 
toric beginnings of our race. It has gone through fetich- 
ism, shamanism, idolatry, monotheism, through an alle- 
giance to tribal gods, to monotheism under one God who 
is over all. Not less is this evolution seen in the history 
of our own great religion, — an evolution through cruelty, 
persecution, test-oaths, political exclusions, religious and 
social ostracisms, up to the sway more and more of that 
mildest, most beautiful form of religion, in the center of 
which stands, all radiant, the Blessed Founder of Christi- 
anity himself. 
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But here too we have in every field of religious effort 
the contrast between advance by revolution and advance 
by evolution. The modern attempt at advance by revo- 
lution is seen in a thousand fearful errors; in the terrible 
Thirty Years War;in the religious wars of France; in the 
driving out of the Protestants from Austria, of the Hugue- 
nots from France; in the persecution o( Catholics and 
Puritans in England; in the persecution of various sects 
in America, and lo day in the cruel persecution of the 
Lutherans in the Baltic Provinces of Russia. 

On the other hand, we see the advance in modern 
history by more steady evolution, through the efforts of 
Melancthon, Contarini, and Cramer, of the Wesleys, 
Edwards, and Channing, of Emerson, Theodore Parker 
and Newman, of Arnold, Maurice, and Robertson; — work- 
ing indeed apparently at cross purposes, but each leaving 
something for tlie enrichment of the world, and all to- 
gether enforcing moreand more upon the world the idea 
that dogmas and metaphysics are but the mere husks and 
rinds enclosing the precious kernel of truth, to the growth 
of which all have contributed. 

Here, too, are practical lessons: in the altempts at re- 
ligious progress by revolution, we find as in other fields 
the combination of ultra conservatives and ultra radicals ; 
the former bent on enforcing the idea that with them all 
truth is at last reached, — that all progress must now 
stop, — that in them the world has not merely the latest 
but the last growth of religion, and that therefore there 
shall be no more growth. And on the other hand, we 
have their worst enemies, and at the same time their best 
allies for evil, the wild schemers and dreamers, the scof- 
fera, men treading on all that their fellows hold sacred, all 
screaming and denouncins, insisting on the immediate 
establishment or abolition of this or that doclrine as tho 
panacea for all evils, insisting indeed that fruit shall be 
plucked on the day when the tree is planted. Between 
the bigotry of extreme conservatism and extreme radical- 
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ism, there is generally little or nothing to choose. The 
efforts of extreme conservatives produce unhealthy reac- 
tions ; the efforts of extreme radicals too frequently bring 
in some new form of belief, prolific in new evils. 

While these ultraists on either hand seem bent on 
progress by catastrophe, it is encouraging that there are 
those who are laboring for a more quiet, beautiful, and 
effective evolution of religious thought and effort; — fol- 
lowing the blessed example of the Master, going about 
doing good: like Him careless of dogma, promoting devo- 
tion to truth as truth, casting aside more and more the 
mere husks and rinds of religious truth, developing more 
and more the ethical contents of those forms of religion in 
which they find themselves, caring little for theories as to 
the origin of evil, devoting themselves to the evolution of 
good. If we have on one side a few notorious clerical 
charlatans and raontebanks, disgusting right-thinking peo- 
ple by sensation methods, bringing discredit on Christian- 
ity by rank untruth in their representations regarding 
science, forcing doubts into the minds of thinking young 
men, who naturally distrust a system which seems to re- 
quire such defenders, — we have on the other side vast 
numbers of Christian ministers and laymen under various 
creeds and confessions, and at times under no creed or 
confession, leading simple and beautiful lives, preaching, 
doubtless with many limitations and certainly with some 
errors, great vitalizing truths, devoting themselves more 
and more to the essentials of religion. 

Years ago this was enforced upon me as I read above 
the door of a medieval hospital the inscription written 
there by its founder: " Chriato in pauperibus suis," and in 
these latter days this simple truth has again come home 
to me as I have seen young men and young women de- 
voting their lives in the same blessed Name to the service 
of paupers in the North, and freedmen in the South. 

What should be the course of young men going forth 
from a University like this into this most beautiful of all 
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fields ? I would say, let there be neither scoffing on one 
side, DOE the holding of a brief for a sectarian dogma on 
the other: nothing is ao profitless to truth as scoffing, 
nothing so injurious to Christianity as seeming to plead 
for dogma in the pulpit, — as a lawyer pleads for his case 
in court. 

As regards the presentation of truth, there should be 
the effort never to promote reToIutions in religion save in 
the direst extremity; but the effort should be to bring 
one's work into that line of thoughtful, honest, peaceful 
evolution which in the long run is infinitely the moat 
eiFective. 

Let then those of you who would work for good on 
this land and time, no matter in what creed, no matter 
under what ritual, work in that great evolutionary pro- 
cess, which has as its practical rule, the great words of 
Micah, and as its ideal the blessed Sermon on the Mount, 
the first commandment and the second which is like unto 
it, and the definition of pure religion and undefiled by St. 
James. 

I am aware that there are those who will say that 
there is danger here of our degenerating into a gospel of 
sloth, into mere laisses faire, into easy-going optimism, to 
be followed by hopeless pessimism ; no mistake could be 
greater. The steady evolution of humanify in all these 
vast and various fields demands at times strilggles, and 
even hard fighting; but it also demands, and far more 
constantly, the development of the great silent forces 
which frequently are the most powerful forces. Volca- 
noes explode, earthquakes come and go, but the steady 
power of gravitation never ceases. While battles must be 
fought, at times with great din and suffering, truths must 
be discovered, developed and spread. 

And here, too, let me dwell briefly upon the office of 
the greater Universities, and especially of this University. 
How vividly, as I stand in this place and in this presence, 
do there come back to me memories of my early days here 
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»8 a professor — days when the fearful civil war was draw- 
ing on. I saw the noblest of my etudents at that time lay 
down Iheir precious opportunities here — opportunities 
which fome of them had (sacrificed years of labor to obtain 
^and go forth to the battle for freedom and for the nation; 
alas, how many of them " the unreturning brave I" How 
beautiful come back to me the memoriee of Frederick 
Arn, the nature-sweet, (hough strong. thorough in scholar- 
ehip, refined in thought, noble in purpose ; memories of 
Morse and Nye, less gentle but not less determined, going 
forth obedient to high purpose, but never loreturn ; mem- 
ories a!so of Farnsworth, Jewett and Carpenter, who fell 
in the mighty struggle at Gettysburg — memories of many 
others equally noble and devoted. And then that other 
Splendid list of youth who also gave themselves, risking 
all, but who came back. As I recall these, there comes to 
me an antidote against any tendency to hopeless pessim- 
ism or easy-going optimism. For while I hope that there 
is to be more and more an evolution of right reason in 
human affairs, I see that revolution may also promote 
humanity, may give it devotion, self-sacrifice and heroism, 
the most precious of national possessions. 

Then I recall here, in those same days, forces which 
made far more peaceful evolution: President Henry 
Philip Tappan, infusing by his great powers of thought 
into multitudes of young men an Influence in behalf of 
righteousnesSjOf patriotism, of all that is true and beau- 
tiful and good ; and I also recall one of the two most 
lovely souls of men I have ever known, Professor Henry 
Simmons Frieze ; the depth of his culture, the breadth of 
his view, the height of his aspiration, the strength of hi3 
intellect, the genius of his attainments in one of the two 
greatest arts which have blessed men, that greatness of 
mind and heart and soul which underlay all, permeated 
all, overarched all. 

And I might recall others of my colleagues— Palmer, 
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Sager, Wafson— who labored to make the world do more 
and better thinking, and succeeded. 

Those youth, those heroes who remain to me ever 
young, were called upon to do their part in a revolution, 
and they wrought well. Those older men were called upon 
to work in the progress of a more quiet evolution; they 
too wrought well. Thousands on thousands of good men 
throughout our country have in Iheir minds and hearts 
and souls good growths from germs which these two men 
planted. 

Here, then, in these examples is the enforcement of 
the doctrine I would lay before you to-day. Some of you 
are fitted to work in the more quiet and regular evo- 
lution of a better future in various fields— fitted to dis- 
cover truth, to unveil beauty, to develop goodness. Some 
are to strive in the more stormy fields, by more revolu- 
tionary methods, in the open combat against wrong, in the 
open wrestle with unreason, in the open battle against op- 
pression, in courts, in legislatures, in councils, in the pul- 
pit, in the forum, in the newspaper. My last word to both 
classes is, be true to your University, be true to your 
country, be true to humanity, be true to yourselves. Do 
not prostitute your genius or talents. "Quit yon like 
men." 



THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN OLUB. 

A number of U. of M. men, observing that the hold- 
ing of the National Educational Association at St. Paul 
this summer allowed travel through the west at greatly 
reduced rates, organized, early in May, the Rocky Moan- 
tain Club, which, under the guidance of Prof. Alexander 
Winchell, will leave St. Paul at the close of the national 
convention Saturday morning, July lah, at '8 o'clock, in 
special cars via the Oreat Northern Railway through the 
lake region of Minnesota to the Red River of the North, 
thence across Dakota and Montana to Helena and Butte 
in the heart of the mountains. At Beaver Canon, the en- 
trance to the Yellowstone National Park, parties may go 
nto camp or stage it around the government's great park. 
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Ogden and Salt Lake are visited and the wonderful scen- 
ery of Colorado viewed by daylight on the way to the 
Garden of the Qoda, Pike's Peak and Denver. The object 
of the excursion is science and entertainment, and as the 
larger the party, the fewer the expenses, the Club is anx- 
ious to afford to all desirable persc-ns an opportunity of 
joining. The following rates have been secured: From 
Ann Arbor to St. Paul, via Chicago, good returning via 
Kansas City, one fare. St. Paul, via Helena, Salt Lake 
and Denver, to Kansas Citv, $55.00. Reservation in Pull- 
man tourist car, St. Paul to Kansas City, $15.00. Meals 
varying from 25 to 75 cents. The railrosids offer these 
rates to St. Paul from July 1st to 7th. The Club leaves 
St. Paul at close of convention July 12. The tickets are 
good returning up to Sept. 30. All requests for reserva- 
tions should be addressed to D. W. H. Moeeland, 78 
Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 




JUStrlOB JOHN H. HABLAN. 
The Commencement Annual had expected to furnish 
its readers with Justice Harlan's address, having had a 
stenographer take it in full yesterday afternoon as it was 
delivered. But, yielding to Mr. Harlan's expressed wish 
that it be not published, we make this explanation of what 
might otherwise seem unaccountable. 
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CANDIDATES FOR DEGREES. 



DEPARTMENT OF LITBBA.TURB, SCIENCE, AND 
THE ARTS. 



BACHELOR OF LETTERS. 



CborleBTown Alexander. 


Lydia EletiDor Knlu, 


Marj Blanche Brlggs, 


Irving Qeorge MoColl, 


Mary Barbour Brown. 


Frank Thomas Merry, 


Solly Brown, 


Aura Mauii Miller, 


JomeB Eugene Dnffy. 


Warren French Mills, I 






LouIb Edward Gossman, LL. B., 


AdaK-nlBhtTBvrell, Pli 


Oraoe Ella Harrah. 


Harry Wtbnrt Wakelee 


Wllllani PlckeU Harris, 


Charlas Alben. Wheat, 


Nalh 


an Putrnun Wwod. 



BACHELOR OF SCIENCE (IN BIOLEQY). 
Lewla Murbacli. Ph. B. 



BACHELOR OP SCIENCE (IN CHEMISTRY). 



John Randolph EtOKerB. 

BACHELOR OF SCIENCE £IS ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING!. 
William DearboTt Ball, Wlnthiop Booeh Gastman, 

LddIs Clarence BUI. 

BACHELOR OF SCIENCE fIN MTNING ENGINEERING). 
Walter Jobn B 



Bachelor of science (in mechanical engineering^. 

Erneit Ben Conrad, • John Renben Kempf, 

Henry Wool Bey Doii.;lft«, Bin 



uNeff. 



BACHELOH OF SCIENCE (IN CIVIL ENGINEERING!. 

Frank Anderson, RolloOlenroy Manning, 

Frank SeymoarBatllle, Edmund Scbuyler Colfax May 

Andrew Renlok B«nBon. James Burton Nel«on, 

Cliarlee Adam Fl«lier, LooU Carlton Sabln. 

Joaepb Kendall Fieltag, George Bowdltch Springer, 

Willis Boyd Hayes, Irving Maaon Wolverloa. 
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0A9MOATE6 Foa DESKEES. 



JobD BurDB Alexander. 
Frank Swift Bourns, 
Benjamin Cluff, Jr., 



t OF SCIENCE. 
FraQoes HlDkley, 
Pomeroy Ladne, 
Frederlek Charles Newoonibe, 
FlllberlRolh, 
Henry Porter Steams. 



BACHELOR OF PHILOaOPHY. 



Anna Howard Adaius, 


Walter Iceman Mann, 


Frano Arnold, 


OsoarWootlMoyle. B.S., 


Arthur Kurd Banaoii, 


Robsrl Kennlcolt Rellly, 


Harry Moore Bates, 


Jacob RlnKBr, 


Martha Anna Catton, 


Cora Maria Rowell, 


Stanton Walter Clark B. 


Harry Rogers Beager. 


LorsltftCriSBmai), 


Frederic La tta Smith. 


Mary EdnaDowdlgan, 


George Herbert Snow. 


Robin Ernest Daubar, 


Forest Glen wood Sweet. 


Guy Dale Duncan, 


Horace Van UevBOter, 


Butb Qentry, 


Frank Banghart Walker. 


Faith Helmer, 


Ruth Anna WUIoughby. 


Percy Benjamin Herr, 


Florence Edna WUhoq, 


Fiaocla Alexander Lesll 


Jenny Louise Wire. 




BACHELOR OF ARTS. 


James Rowland ADgell, 


Junalhaa August Charles 


Edith Emma Atkins, 


Margaret Mllloenl Hunt, 


Mary Sophie Barry, 


Harry Jaraes Kennedy, 


Dora Bennett, 


GeneTleve Klnne, 


Flora BenuBlt, 


EllaAlterettaLudwIg, 


Mary Victoria Cady, 


Arthur MacNeal, 



Katherlne Campbell, 
Warren John Cloogb, 
Will lam Gibson Coekbu: 
Allen Lysaoder Col ton, 
Alice Harper Damon, 
Uora Armenia Deoke. 
Henry Bingham Dewey, 
Edgar Millard Doughty. 
Kelson Ourtla Field, 
George Mygatt Flsk, 

Charles Byron Garrison 
William Ellla Qoddard, 
Hugh Andrew Graham, 
Paul Robert Gray, 
Jacob Leonard Haner, 
David BUI Herapslead, 



Edgar Wllhrow MaoFherran, 
Wlliiani KUpalrlck Maiwell, 
■a, EioiseMayham, 

George Edward Mcliwain, 
Edwin Llllle Miller, 
Owen Lanibe Miller. 
Loreo Douglas Mllllman, 
William Lloyd Page, 
Caroline Crosby Peany, 
Harry Nel»n Quigley, 
William Bultertleld Ramsay, 
Leon Joslah Rlchac'dson, 
, Edward VaiiDyke Robinson, 

Me rib Susan Hon ley, 
Henry Arthur Sanders, 
Evelyn Amanda Smith, 
Waller Savage StlUman, 
John Howard Todd, 
Oswald Daniel Vandersluls. 
MINING ENGINEER. 

8.1M, E) 



Frank Clemes 8 
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CANDIDATES FOR DEGREES. 

CIVIL ENGINEER. 
FreJ Morley, B. S. IC. E), 
MASTER OF SCIENCE. 

ElsieHadley.B.S. 



Will Hlttell SI 
MASTER OF PHILOSOPHY. 
Lucy CaBtlny MoGee, B. 3., Heory AlTlQ Parker, Ph. I 

MASTER OF ARTS. 



Benjamin Parsons Bouriatid, A. 
Herbert Fletcher DeCou. A. B., 
Mary Louisa HlhEdale, A. B., 
Ella Adelaide Knapp, A. B., 
WUllBtu ClarencB McCoUough, A 



Frauds Palmer, A, 
I Mabel Potter, A. B., 
idSoottWarthio, A.B. 
e Margaret Young, A. t 



DOCTOR OF SCIENCE. 

Frederick George Novy, M. 8. 

DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHIES. 

e Acterlaa, A, B., Ephralm Douglass Adams, f 

Frederick Ctterles Hicks. A. B.. 



DEPARTMENT OP MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 



DOCTOR OF MEDICINE. 



Edwin Sa^ryer Anlladale, B.S,, 

Lolla Rulli Arwloe, 

Lyie Choi well Baoon, 

Oscar Baert, 

JolioA.Barnette, 

Merritt Qrant Basselt, 

Oeorge Bales. 

Thekla Natalie BeDgel, 

Joseph D, Bennett, 

Joseph Eslabrook Bennett, 

Ada Fenimore Bock, 

John Ackley Boy Ian. 

Mllo JaBon Bradley, 

Frank Homes Brown, 

Delia Luaretla Chapl^i, 

Daniel CuQiey, 

William ClelBDd Conley, 

George Cllaton Cramlall, B. B., 

Elmer Arpad De Lipcsey. 

Charles Faber, 

Hobert Cleland Pair. 

George HU! Ferguson, 

Mary Graves Flnqh, 

Arlbor FerdlDand Fischer. B. E 

Willie Clarence Dales, 



George Clifton Gay, 
Charles Augustus Oottnian, 
John Qould, 
Samuel H. Graham, 
Mary Theresa Greene, 
Elmer Ellsworth Hagler, 
Emmett Auettu Hall, 
Delphi ueHaniiB, 
John Daniel Hare, M. S., 
Emma Wheat Hastings, 
Wllber Stephen Henderson, 

John Gerrit Uulzluga, 
George Malcolm Hull. 
Albert MUtoQ Hutnber, . 
John H. Hunt, 
Oeorge Wit Ham Inttham, 
Joseph Philip Jones, 
Napoleon Dudley Kean, 
George Frede'^lok Kelper, A, 

Milton Jennea Longs worth, 
Aebury Nelson Loper, M. S. 
Frank D. Lydlck, 
Lily MacOowan, 
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CANDIDATES FOB DEGREES. 



Wlilla 



loldsn 



John Jacob Marker, 
Rose Etta McCanghns, 

AUaa J. McDoiittid, 
Eva Elizabeth McKnisht, 
MalcoLm Graeme McHlven, 
Elizabeth MoNulC. 
Louis KulohUog Mezaef, 
David Henry Miller, 
Robert BUi{Bne Miller. 
William Levi Moore. 
Mary Eliiabelh Neweomh, 
Edgar Warren Oswald. 
Judson Albert Palmer, 
William Mason Payne, 
Francis Malcolm Prtllllps. 
Adelle Prlaeilla Pierce, A. 1 



John David RlHer, B. 8. (Ch 
Arttiur Sidney Rogers, Ph. i 
Arthur Shoudy Rowley. 
Walter Neale Salisbury. 
Arthur W. Seldmore, 
Charles ahleltle. 

James Ephralm Smsdley. 

William Sherman Taylor. 
William Evart Vissoher, A. 1 
James Henry Walle. 






e War 



Agnes Clara Weav 



r. Ph. 



, .Terame Whitehead, A 
Jarrlngton Williams, 
!e Eletijamln Wilson, 
n D. Wood. 



Henry Mlddleton Woolinan, B S. 

DEPARTMENT OF LAW. 

BACHELOR OF LAWS. 



John Craig Abel, 


William Edward Carroll, 


Charles Edward Adams, B, 9,. 


William Francis Carter, 


David Rflscoc Anderson. 


John Benjamin Chaddook, 


John Wendell Anderson. 


Hannibal Greenwood Cohu 


Fred Lfewls Alger, 


Ollvar Darling Comstook, 


Allan Beham Angney, 


Jerome Franklin Cooke, 


Perry John Ashdown, 


John Leonard Copeman, 


Wilbur Edwin Baiiy. 


Elmer Ellsworth Corf man. 


Henry Ward Balrd,B.9., 


Linton Aiden Coi. 




Anthony Mlchela Crafton. 


John Barrow. 


George Loula Crocker. 




Daniel Webster Crochelt, 


Roscoe Charles Barton 


John Dalley. Jr.. 


Laverne Ba. P B 


Brode B. Davis, 


Frank Alll B 


David Jones Davis. 


RufuB Hen B 


Hiram Griswold DavlB, 


James Edw B 


Anthony Deahi, 


Perry Calah Boo 


Loals August Dennert, 


Beojamln J B 
John Frank B 


Simon P. Domer. 


Albert Arthur Dorn, 


Van Reuse B w 


Francis William Duha, 


Benjamin V B gh A, B 


Daniel Edward Dwyer, Jr. 


Ulysses Or B 


Everett E. Ellin wood. 


James Pan B 


Hallle C. ElllB, 


Robert Jos B 


William Sherman Emmon 


John Fran 


Charles Place Bvaus, 


Henry Wa A 


Joseph Feltwell, 


John MouB y a n 


John Alexander Ferguson, 
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CANDIDATES FOB DEGREES. 



William s 

Leo Heirrfck FIshat. 
Jolin Perry Flournoy, A 
JOBeph tLFoll 



Wtlllt 



1 Henry 



ToiuoBnku Puliiiiia. 
CorbuB Pinmmar Gardner, 
Alherl Eugene Gebhordt, A 
Hugo Peter QelBler, 
Samue) Nelson GerMer, 

Samuel Henry Gondalt, 
James WIllIo Goodwin, 
WMIlBm Atnasa Grace, A. E 
James Knox P. Grider. 
Michael Francis Grlffln. 
JolinWii»hiiigton Hall, 
Robert Gerry HiirniRu. 



Frank Oliver Housken, 
Tiiomas Wehster Hoyt, 
Mortimer Leonara Hadaon, 
Edward Albert Huene, 
Burdge Hamilton Hurd, 
Charles Kulchlnlon. Pb. M.. 
Silas Paul Hutchinson, 
TbnmasWealey HutchlBon, 
Daniel Henry James. 
Anderson Bartletl Johns, 
Ellas Flnley Johnson, B. 9 , 
Franklin Charlea Johnson, 
G-eoree Aualin JohnBon, B,S 
Barolet Edward Johnston, 
Bodolphus Waits Joslyn, 
Kllchtro Kanibe. 

Camden Warren Keen, Ph. E 
Edgar Elmer Kelsey, 
George Marshall Kendall, 
Edvard Joseph Kent, 
James Wilson Kern, A. B., 
Charlea Theron King, 
Charles Allee Klnnear, B. 8., 
Lee Rockwell Klnnear, 
John KInaella, 
Selb Wells Knleht. 
Julian Ambar, Knight, 
Edgar Frederlott Koehler, 



Brick Pomeroy Kuhn, 
Shigetame Kumal, 
Thurlow W. Lane, 
WaBhinq;ton Drennen Laltme 
Edward Raymond Learned, 
Edmund Lock wood. 
William Charles Malley, 
William Albert Marsh. 
Edward Conke M!»sr)n, A, B., 
Blwin Fonshee McCauBland, I 






Mara: 



winn McClung, 

John Morton Mononald, 
Riohar<i James McNally. 



Wad 



a Meloa 



Clarence Mercer. 
George F.dward Miller, 
John Hunter Millar, 
Frank D. Miracle, 
John Ansburn Mltloii, 
ToraJIro Mogl, 
Clarence Monaghan, 
Charles Marion Morgan, 
John Vincent Morgan. 
Lloyd Walker Moultrie, 
Thomas Mnlvibll. 



Charles Anson Palmar, Ph. B., 
Lewis Wallace Parker, B. L., 
Waller Cornelius Parmonter, 
Horace Edwin Partridge, 
Henry Frank Pennington, Jr., 
Carl Slgfrld Peterson. 
William Wallace Phelps, 
Edward White Phllbrlofe, 
Byron Luther Fierce, 
Frank Pierce, 
Waldo Theodore Potter, 
Arthur Eugene Pratt, 
U.Grant Eace, 
George Quayle Rich, 
Daniel Brigham Blcharda, 
Benjamin Franklin Richardson, 
Jesse Wlnfleld Riddle. 
Francis Marlon Robles, 
George William Roth, 
William Richard Bummler.B. B 
Nestor Rummons, A. B., 
Francis Aloyslus Schilling, 
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CANDIDATES FOR DEGREES. 



George Brace ShaCtuck, 
Frank Mariun Sberldao. 
Jesse Hiram Sherman. 
Charles J. SUoemaker, 
Alvah a. Rmttti, 
Andrew Jackson 8m t til, 
Byron Franklin Smltli, 
Hiram Emery Starkey. 
Alvln Curtia Splndler. 
John Charles St. Ciair, 
Robert Lee Stephens, 
Lambert Stern berg, B. S., 
Wllllem Alexander Btoitt 
Edgar Ellsworth Stone. 
Bdmund Sullivan, A. B.. 
Edmund Eugene Sfulllvai 
John Robat I Sutton, 

George Adam Sweleert, B 
Clare Palmer Tallman, 
William Hoben Taylor, 



Jacob John Tliomiis, 
Guy Bradley Thompson. 
1. B.. William Mllcliell Thompson. 
Flora V. Woodward TIbblts, 
Joseph Newton THlet.B H., 
Philip Hamilton Travis. 
Win Hendrloke Trook, 
Henry Clinton Van Meter. 
Edward Minock Vlnlng, 
Orlando Chester Volkmor, 
Will Hatch Walden. 
Percy Ansel Walling. 
Arthur James Waters, 
Archie E. Watson. 
John Davlil Wendorff, 
Frederlch CurWnlus Wetmore. 
Philip Wilkinson. 
Samual WUIinma Wldnej, 



Char 



rtWllso 



riye, LL. B.. 
h Mills, LL, B.. 
r Penny. LL, B. 



Horace Duke Wilson. 
George Webster Wiltse, 
S.p Conrad Wolf, 

Joseph Church Wood, 
Judd Yellani), 
John Frank Zlegler. 

MASTER OF LAWS. 

William Vance Rlnehart. 



John Herbert V 



SCHOOL OF PHABMACY. 



PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMIST. 



Robert Bruce Armstrong. 
George Henry D. Baert, 
Charles Wilson Baker. 
Fred Wilford Baker, 
Samuel Robert Boyce, 
William Elbert Collins, 
Geor^ie Spencer Hawes. 
Charles Wllllnm HolUs, 
Louis Henry Huber, 
William Ilhardt, Pb. O,, 



It Myei 



. Jarn 



Lyman Frederick Kebler, 
Maurice Sheehan Klrby, 
Thomas Edward Klrby, 
Theopbll Kllngmann, 
Charles Edward Martzloff. 



Thorn 



i Jonat 



Herman George Nlermann, 
Wallace Palmer, 
Christian Purtscher. 
Win Malhias Scheuerman. 
Oscar Frederick Schmld. Ph. I 
Charles Cornell Sherrard, 
Henry Alonzo Thayer, 
Williams Isaac TIbbals, 
Cora Louisa Walt, 
Dean M, Westfall, 
Clarence H. Wise, 
Homer R. Wood, 
Roy Demae Young, 
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HOMCEOPATHIC MEDICAL COLLEGE. 

DOCTOR OF MEDICINE. 



James Cordon Avery, 


Alfred Bernard .Jordan. 


Leigh Yerkes Baker, 


Alice Kecfer, 


Wllllftra Colfax Browiiell, 




Ernest Albert Clark, 


Mary Anna Morley, 


ADtiaCallBta Clarke, 


Andrew Bodwell Nelles. 


Eva Alice Cunniuglinm, 


Grant Sherman Pectt, 


Mary Den i son. 


Tanl Augustus Ferretioud, 


Francis Clilpman Ford, A. B., 


Everett Jay Fhelps, 


Harvey Elmer HofTlHaii, 


Lewis Frank Rice. 


Lealle Alien Howe, 


Fred Oiycie Sanford, 


Amelia Johnston, 


Harriet Aujustii i^pinney. 



COLLEGE OF DENTAL SURGERY. 



DOCTOK OF DENTAL SURGERY. 



William R.Calhoun, 
Leo David Camp, 
Ernest Catt, 
Charles Eli Collamer, 
Charles Floyd Cook, 
George Howe Copp, 
Norman Kershaw Cox, 
Charles Hugo Farnian. 
Fred Dawson Fisher, 
Ida Gray, 

John Joaeph OIUHtl, 
Bertrand Fraocois Hall. 
Edgar Allen Honey, 
William George How ley. 
Carolyn Murray McElroy, 
Melville Arthur MaBon, 



Henry Turner Osborne, 
James Andrew Oswald, 
Albert John Rust. 
Charles B. SohndUer. 
Alice liovyse Sherman, 
William Hall Sleberat. 
Fred Camproo aiaelan, 
Mortimer F, Btever, 
Frilz Bern h art Tegener. 

Howard Devon Van Antw 
Gerrit Henry Veldhuis, 
John Hardin Wslerhouse, 
Charles Elmer Welch, 
Gordon WlUlara Weloli, 
Harry Lloyd Williams, 
Paul WooUe.y. 



Total number graduating 
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USEFUI. AND POPULAR KUMBKRS 

JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 



THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 



Cold ^edal, Paris Exposition, 1S89 



FOR EXTRA FINE AND LADIES' WRITING. 

No 303. The Victoria Pen. The cerebraltd original Extra 
■ P Fine Pen, ami llie niont widely used. 
Ho. 170. Ladies' Pen. Deainneil e^peulally fur Ladles' use. 
No. 604 E T. The OrlgiDal Double EImUo Pea. A favorite 

Pen with PrufeHeiira of Feniiianiililp. Lart^ely U(!g<I In 
BuHuieaa Colleges, and largely iiiiituted. 
No. 1. Pri&olpaHty Pen. An Hue as No. 303. but will make a 
thk-ker di>wii-Htriike. BxcelleiU in Flourisliing mid oiiier 
OrJianjerital Peli Wr.rk. 

FOR SCHOOL USE. 



FOR FINE AND ORDINARY WRITING. 

Ko, 404. Now aiiri for riiuny.yeurB tiie ttesit and most popular 
Pen Tor general use. 

Nob, 601, 390 (a favorite Pen In Boston and New EQKlniid) 332' 
292, B78 (Fak'on), 908 (the Orinhial FalconJ. 425 (Round 
pmiii. will never ecratcli), 418 (Silvered Penj. 



FOR BROAD WRITING. 



FORFINE DRAWING and SUPERFINE CARD WRITING. 

No. 639. The Celebrated Crowqulll, reeoiii mended by JdHN 

RuSK'iN in iiin work on Urawinj,'. 
No. 290 Lithogtapliic and Drawing Pen, atiperfiiie points. 
tHo. 291. Mapping. Drawing and Engraving Pen. 
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